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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE most interesting and important debate which has 
occurred during the present Session, took place in the 
House of Lords on Monday evening. 
wishing that, if the subject of the defences of Canada were to 
be brought prominently under the notice of Parliament, it 
had been introduced by some one of greater weight and more 
discretion than Lord Lyveden. It is always a delicate 
matter to discuss the preparations which may be requisite 
for meeting an attack from a Power with whom you are on 
ostensibly friendly terms ; and, under existing circumstances, 
it is certainly desirable that public men in this country 
shoud do nothing which may tend to embarrass the Govern- 
ment in maintaining amicable relations with the Federal | 
States. But although it would perhaps have been more | 
prudent to refrain from any reference to Colonel Jervois’s | 
report until the votes for Canadian fortifications came re- | 
gularly under consideration, in connection with the Army 
Estimates, we cannot altogether regret the debate to which 
we are alluding. Neither the Federals nor the Canadians 
can henceforth entertain any doubt as to the views of 
the present Government, or of those who may possibly 
be in office this time next year. If the Federals entertain 
any. idea of annexing Canada, they may learn from the 
speeches of Lord Derby and Lord Russell, that however 
willing England may be to grant independence to such of 
her colonies as desire it, she will resist with the whole 
strength of the empire any attempt to conquer a contented 
dependency of the British Crown. On the other hand, the 
Canadians may learn that we expect them to bear a fair and 
full share in the burden of their own defence ; and that, 
while we are ready to help those who are ready to help 
themselves, we are not prepared to undertake the protection 
of colonists who will do little or nothing for themselves. 
It is, however, only due to the Canadians to admit that — 
they have lately shown themselves fully sensible of their 
duty in this matter. The colonial government were at one 
time supine and indifferent ; they showed no disposition 
to take any effectual steps for their own protection ; and 
so long as that was the case, we could not usefully 
incur any expense for such an object. A _ better 
spirit has, however, been recently displayed. The present 
Ministry have not only expressed themselves willing to | 
fortify some of the more important strategic points, but | 
have taken measures to raise an efficient militia force. If | 
they continue to act up to their professions, we believe there 
are few Englishmen who will not say with the Foreign 
Secretary, “If Canada is ready to stand by this country, | 
then I think this country is bound to stand by Canada ; 
aud if they are disposed to grant their resources to defend , 











their soil in connexion with Great Britain, we ought to be 
prepared to expend our resources in order to defend them.” 
Such a declaration can hardly be regarded as inopportune 
at the present time ; nor can it fairly be treated as offensive 


We cannot help | by the Federals, whose statesmen discuss without the 


slightest reserve the chances of a rupture with Great 
Britain. 


The army and navy estimates, which have just been laid 
before Parliament, show a diminished expenditure in both 
branches of the service for the ensuing financial year. The 
naval estimates for the year 1864-5 were £10,708,651 ; 
those for 1865-6 are £10,392,224. But this does not show 
the entire saving which will actually take place. Deducting 


| estimated extra receipts and repayments, the net expendi- 


ture for 1865-6 will be only £10,152,905, against 
£10,507,792 last year. The principal reductions are made 
in the Dockyard votes. Last year the vote for wages to 
artificers was £1,275,316 ; it is this year £1,158,797. Last 
year the storekeeper-general’s and the controller-general’s 
departments were respectively £1,164,100 and £882,212 ; 


| this year they are £1,134,572 and £564,700. On the other 


hand, there is an increase in the sum proposed to be 
expended during the year in the construction of new 
docks, and in the extension of the dockyards at Chatham 
and Portsmouth. This is probably inevitable, considering 
theaccommodation required by our large iron-plated vessels— 
accommodation in which our dockyards are at present con- 
fessedly deficient. There is a reduction in the number of men 
and boys voted ; but this is more apparent than real, seeing 
that we have neverduring the past year succeeded in obtaining 
the number granted by Parliament last session. We regret 
to find that the cost of the civil establishment of the navy 
shows no tendency to diminution ; for we cannot help think- 
ing that a thoroughly vigorous Administration might find 
here considerable room for economy without any loss of 
efficiency. It would be premature to express any opinion as 
to the course which the Admiralty intend to pursue, either 
in regard to the building or the armament of new ships, 
until we are in possession of the statement which it will be 
Lord C. Paget’s duty to make within the next few days ; 
but we cannot be wrong in expressing our gratification 
that these estimates continue to show a reaction from the 
extravagant expenditure of three or four years ago. We 
believe this economy may still be pushed somewhat further, 
without danger or detriment to the most important arm 
of our strength ; but so long as we see that bond fide ad- 
vances are being made in this direction, we shall not com- 
plain if they are gradual and discriminating, rather than 
rash and sweeping. The army estimates, which were 
£14,844,000 last year, are only £14,348,000 for 1865-6. This 
reduction is partly obtained by a diminution of the effective 
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strength of the army on the British establishment from 
145,654 men to 141,518 men; partly by a reduction of 
£200,000 in the commissariat department ; and partly by 
economy at the War Office, and the abolition of some 
unnecessary offices. The expenditure on the manufacturing 
establishment will be about the same in the coming as it 
was ip the past year. But a new item makes its appear- 
ance in the shape of a vote of £50,000 for the fortifications 
of Quebec. We are not disposed to grudge this sum to our 
colonial fellow-subjects, although we deplore the circum- 
stances which have occasioned it ; but we cannot help the in- 
trusion of uncomfortable thoughts as to the possible growth of 
the item in future years. Upon the whole, we see no cause 
for dissatisfaction with the sum total proposed to be voted for 
the army, although the details of expenditure will probably 
be open to much criticism. At any rate, it is a substantial 


] 


_ entertains the design attributed to him, he is not likely to. 


found practicable in the two services, the available surplus | 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be increased by 
about £800,000. 


Mr. Villiers has introduced into the House of Commons | 


a measure which, if carried, will effect an important altera- 
tion in the Poor Laws. At present, although parishes are 


particular parish to which they belong. Under the Bill in 
question, the cost of their relief will be borne by.the common 
fund of the union. Disputes and litigation between different 
parishes of the same union, as to the settlement of paupers, 
will thus be put an end to; rich parishes, with few paupers, 
will be made to contribute to the burdens of poor parishes 
with many paupers ; a check will be placed upon the practice 
of pulling down labourers’ cottages, or preventing them 
being built in one parish, so that the unfortunate people may 
be driven to reside, acquire settlements, and become charge- 
able in another parish ; and it is hoped that the number of 
removals may be diminished by something like 50 per cent. 


Nor is there any reason to fear that these great advantages | 


will be gained at the expense of a relaxed sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the local authorities. The only fault 
we have to find with the Bill is that it does not go far 
enough. It is intended as a step to the abolition of the 
Law of Settlement and Removal ; but we cannot see why 
it was necessary to stop short at the present point. The 
evils of that law have long been apparent, and are admitted 
by every authority on Poor Law administration. So long 
ago as 1854, Mr. Baines proposed its repeal ; and although 
he then failed, his failure was due to an apprehension which 


be no fear that the English unions will be flooded by an 


talists and labourers, and thus to weaken and divide the 
popular party. So far as talking can do anything, the 
Liberals in the present Parliament seem to have done 
their best to deter M. von Bismarck from a further pursuit 
of this course ; but, notwithstanding the politeness with which 
the minister listened to their invectives, we very much doubt 
whether he was materially influenced by them. If he really 


abandon it because he is barked at by those who cannot or 
will not bite. 


The long inactivity of the armies of the Potomac has at 
last come to an end. The first move has been made by 
Grant, whose object seems to be to extend his left wing as 
far as possible to the west of Petersburg; to seize the 
Weldon Railway; and thus not only to cut Lee off from 


; : / one source of his supplies, but to prevent his sending an 
gain, that in consequence of the economy which has been | lB Seg 


part of his army southwards in order to defend Wilmington or 
Charleston. Up to the present time success has not 
crowned the efforts of the Federal general ; and according 
to the Z7imes’ telegrams, his troops were driven back with 
severe loss and in considerable confusion. In all probability 


/ no engagement of any great importance has yet taken place ; 
| but it is now tolerably clear in what direction Grant will 
combined in unions, the settled poor are a charge upon the | 





operate in the ensuing campaign. Sherman is evidently 
pursuing his march northwards, but great obscurity sur- 
rounds his movements, We do not know his aim. We 
do not even know with certainty where he is. If he has 
actually taken Branchville, as reported, he may turn with 
equal facility either to the east or the west — against 
Charleston on the one hand, or Augusta on the other. But 
we do not feel by any means sure that he intends to 
attack either of these places. It is possible that he may 
continue his advance to the north, and attempt a june- 
tion with Grant before Richmond. General Thomas is also 
again on the move, marching through the States of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama at the head of a force of cavalry and 
mounted infantry, in order to fall upon the rear of Mobile. 
All this shows that the Federals are determined to 
follow up their late successes with the utmost rapidity 
and decision, and prepares us to expect important news 
at no very distant day. The Confederates, however, seem 
to have completely recovered from their recent depression. 
The failure of the late negotiations has convinced them that 
peace is not to be obtained except at the sacrifice of inde- 
pendence. That fact once ascertained, there could be, and 
there seems to have been, no hesitation on the part of the 


; | people as to the course which it becomes them to pursue. 
cannot now be reasonably entertained. There can at present | 


influx of Irish paupers unless these poor people are remov- | 
able to their own country. The President of the Poor | 


Law Board admits that he is himself in favour of the more | 


vigorous and complete measure we have described, and that 
he only abstains from proposing it because he is afraid of 
opposition. For our own part, we do not believe that he 
would have encountered any opposition which might not 
have been overcome by a little of the vigour and earnestness 


with which Mr, Gladstone applies himself to legislation. 


It is an old trick of absolute monarchs and their coun- 
cillors, to seek for support against the classes who desire 
liberty, amongst those who are too low in the social 


scale to care for it. It has been tried with various degrees | 


We have no doubt that the immense meeting which was 
held at Richmond, in order to express the opinion of the 
Virginians upon the Peace Conference, faithfully repre- 
sented the feelings of the Southern people, in utterly re- 
pudiating the notion of re-entering the Union on any con- 
ditions whatever, and in pledging their lives, fortunes, and 


| hosour, to maintain their liberties and independence. The fact 
_ of the Confederate Senate having rejected, by a very large 


of success in France, in Austria, and in Russia. M. von | 


Bismarck, to whom nothing of this sort comes amiss, is in- 
clined to try it in Prussia. His first experiment has not 
been attended with marked success; but he may do better 
next time. It appears that some little time since a number of 
workpeople in Silesia—incited thereto, it is said, by Govern- 
ment officials—got up a petition to the King, complaining of 
the tyranny of their employers, and especially attacking a 
wealthy manufacturer named Reichenheim, who is also a 
prominent member of the Liberal party. Notwithstanding 
that two of his colleagues had been furnished with informa- 
tion completely disposing of the allegations in the petition, 
the Premier introduced to the King the deputation by 
whom it was brought to Berlin; and his Majesty, by 
the advice of his minister, bestowed upon them a con- 
siderable sum of money. If this had been a mere private 
act of benevolence on the part of the King, no one could have 
said a word against anything but the want of judgment it dis- 
played ; but, having regard to what had taken place formerly, 
and to the general tactics of the Government, the Opposition 
naturally see in it a design to sow dissension between capi- 


majority, the proposal to employ negroes in the army, cer- 
tainly shows that the leading men amongst them do not yet 
despair of holding their own without resorting to so extreme 
a measure. 








EARL RUSSELL’S PREFACE. 


THERE is a class of minds to which nothing gives a delight 
so intense as a recantation. Their joy, indeed, is not exactly 
that of a shepherd over his recovered lambs, or of the angels over 
one sinner that repents; it is rather the gratification of pulling 
a statue off its pedestal, or the worse pleasure of a baser nature 
when it sees the great and good fall to its own level. So it is 
chiefly when some one who has uttered a bold and generous 
thought, or whose life and ancestry have been dedicated to 
the service of others than themselves, is found drawing back 
from their forward position, renouncing their unselfish 
impulse that those who never think of anything’ but 
self clap their hands in jubilation and proclaim that 


their superior wisdom is vindicated, and that there is 


neither honour, nor truth, nor faith in the world, exactly as 
they have always said. Nobody, indeed, can quarrel with 
beasts for acting only after their kind. But the curious thing 
is that, in such a matter as this, there should be men who 
actually glory in thinking badly of mankind, who rejoice when 
a sneer at hopeful goodness becomes prophetic, who strain 
every effort to prove that their own mean selfishness, and dis- 


_ belief in honesty, and contempt for all that is noble and 
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generous, is the normal state of man, to which all pretenders 
to virtue must ultimately conform. The disposition is not 
human—it is devilish. But perhaps we should see it less 
offensively exhibited if those who glory in its shame could only 
be made to feel how sad and pitiful and powerless a sight in 
the eyes of the great world is the spectacle of an elderly Satan 
in a club window in St. James’s-street. Only, if there is any- 
thing at once worse and lower, it might be found in those who 
prostitute talent to minister to such a temper, and who, know- 
ing well, as they must know in virtue of the gifts that have 
been bestowed upon them, that the world does move, and that 
men have souls, please their patrons by the cry that it is the 
sun that moves while the world stands still, and that nobody 
but these rich patrons have any souls that are worth con- 
sidering. 

If, however, recantations from a better faith cannot be got, 
they must be invented. So when Mr. Gladstone republishes 
and reiterates his broad and bold proposition, we are informed 
that he has explained it away. So, too, when Earl Russell’s 
son has made, with the frank energy of youth, a declaration of 
the convictions which he inherits from his father, modified only 
as his father would have modified them if the circumstances of 
1865 had existed in 1825, it is a great matter if his father 
should republish a volume written thirty years ago, and should 
declare that he adheres to the principles which he then laid 
down. This is the joy which the J'imes, in two leaders this 
week, has been impressing upon us. It is a joy not unmixed 
with trembling, for the cause must be felt to be in a critical 
way which, within a fortnight, has called down no less than 
four leaders t> dispose of a single assailant, in the person of a 
very young lord, who, we were first told, was only lisping his 
nursery prattle. But, unhappily, the joy is not only hard to 
secure, but it melts away as it is grasped. Earl Russell, by no 
fair and natural interpretation of language, can be made to 
contradict either Mr. Gladstone or Lord Amberley. They have 
declared that the right to share in the government of our com- 
mon country belongs presumptively to every man, to be 
refused him only if his admission to its exercise should be 
dangerous to the community and to good government, and that 
the burden of proving such danger lies on those who allege it. 
Eatl Kussell, in the passage which has been quoted as rejecting 
such doctrine, says :— 

“There were, evidently, two modes in which reform might be 
approached. The one was to consider the right of voting as a personal 
privilege, possessed by every man of sound mind and of years of dis- 
cretion, as a personal inalienable right, belonging to him as a member 
ofa free country. According to this theory, the votes of the whole 
male adult population form the only basis of legitimate government. 
Other political writers and eminent statesmen, while of opinion that 
a free and fall representation of the people forms a necessary con- 
dition of free government, acknowledge no personal right of voting 
as inalienable and essential. They consider that the purpose to be 
attained is good government, the freedom of the people within the 
State, and their security from without; and that the best mode of 


attaining these ends is the problem to be solved. It seemed to me 
that these last reasoners were in the right.” 


What is the character of the two political systems thus 
contrasted ? The one is obviously universal suffrage, based 
upon “inalienable right,” in which the “votes of the whole 
male adult population form the only basis of government.” 
The other takes a “full and free representation of the people ” 
for its principle, restraining it so far as to insure the result of 
good government. But Mr. Gladstone’s doctrine is the latter, 
not the former system. He does not consider the suffrage to 
be the “ inalienable right ” of every individual, for he proposes 
to debar from it all who cannot properly use it. And when 
he raises the question, Who are those who. ought to be thus 
debarred P—he answers it precisely as Earl Russell does ; he 
says that those ought to be debarred who would be “ dangerous,” 











that is, whose exercise of it would not conduce to “ good govern- | 


ment.” The two statesmen, therefore, far from being opposed 
in principle, are at one. Nor are their practical means 
divergent. Earl Russell will give no countenance to the deli- 
a spun nets of philosophical Reformers, or of Conservative 
aiberals :— 


“ The theory of Mr. Mill that every man ought to have a vote, but 
& vote weighted according toa sort of handicap, seems to me visionary 
im the extreme. Is there, after all, any reason to say that a man 
who knows the higher mathematics, who can calculate compound 
interest, who is wonderful in his knowledge of geography, is a better 
elector of a member for the county than the man who goes to market 
every Saturday, or is at the covert-side every Monday morning? 
After all, would not the distinctions made by our ancestors, that a 
man who has a freehold of 40s. a year shall vote for the county, 
and aman who pays scot and lot shall vote for the borough; and 
those who have not these qualifications shall not vote—were not 
those distinctions much more simple, much less invidious, much 
more attainable by industry and thrift; and, after all, quite as philo- 





sophical a basis of representation as the metaphysical categories cf 
modern times.” 


Certainly Earl Russell’s theory that 40s. freeholders, and 
every ratepayer, should have a vote, goes as far in principle 
as any that as yet been advocated in the House of Commons. 
And, to make his meaning still more clear, he adds in a 
later passage words which Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright might 
have uttered ; — 


_ “ For my part, I should be glad to see the sound morals and clear 
intelligence of the best of the working classes more fully represented. 
They are kept out of the franchise, which the Ministers of the 
Crown have repeatedly asked for them, partly by the jealousy of the 
present holders of the suffrage, and partly by a vague fear that, by 
their greater numbers, they will swallow up all other classes. Both 
these obstacles may be removed by a judicious modification of the pro- 
posed suffrage, and by a happy sense on the part of the public, that 
an addition of the votes of the most intelligent of the working classes 
to the constituent body will form a security and not a danger. When 
the question can be fairly entertained, 1 trust the suffrage will be 
extended on good old English principles, and in conformity with good 
old English notions of representation. I should be sorry to see the 
dangers of universal suffrage and of unlimited democracy averted, or 
sought to be averted, by such invidious schemes as granting to the 
rich a plurality of votes, or by contrivance altogether unknown to our 
habits, such as the plan of Mr. Hare, though sanctioned by the high 
authority of so profound a thinker as Mr. Mill. But I am 
not without apprehension on a different score. There appears to me 
a danger more pressing and more insidious than that of universal 
suffrage and democracy. This danger is, that with a view of satis- 
fying the demands of those who require an extension of the suffrage, 
some apparent concession may be made accompanied by drawbacks, 
or securities, as they will be called, inserted with a view to please 
the large Conservative party in the two Houses of Parliament.” 


It is impossible to misunderstand, or to misrepresent, 
except by deliberate distortion, the meaning of such language. 
It means that Earl Russell is still, as of old, of the party of 
progress; that if he consents to stand still for the moment, 
it is in the hope that the nation will soon resume its advance ; 
that he desires that advance to be in the direction of an 
extension of the franchise to a large proportion of the working 
classes; that he sees no reason to limit the infusion of these 
classes, save in so far as is necessary to exclude the uneducated, 
and therefore the irrational; and that he will not consent to 
have the infusion neutralized by ingenious arrangements for 
giving them the shadow without the substance of power. And 
because the English nation is apt to rely much upon the 
experience of age and the caution of long observation, we 
rejoice that Earl Russell, far from recanting, has thus 
reasserted the principles which inspired the Reform Bill of 
1832. It is true, indeed, that even if he had trembled 
and paused at the thought of a further advance, we 
could not have stood still. Age sometimes carries pru- 
dence into timidity, and those look with fear upon novelty 
who cannot hope to live to guide it into safety. So it is by 
youth and manhood that, after all, we must be directed, and 
those impulses which in their fresh energy irresistibly push us 
onward must frame our future course. Yet, while this is 
inevitable, it is all the more matter for rejoicing when we find 
that age lends the saiction of its name and the help of its 
favouring counsel to the changes which the world’s progress 
brings upon us. The reforms which Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Amberley and Mr. Forster, concur in advo- 
cating, cannot be unconstitutional in their purpose or perilous 
in their means, when they have the approval in principle and 
design of the statesman who sat at the feet of Mr. Fox, who 
was the friend and counsellor of Earl Grey, and who was the 
actual author of that Reform Bill which, thirty years ago, 
saved us from revolution, and which has so essentially contri- 
buted to the subsequent progress of that “ good government ” 
which its opponents then said it would destroy. 





LORD COMBERMERE. 


A pratH which in the common course of nature might have 
occurred any time in the last quarter of a century, took place 
on Tuesday, and removed from this mortal sphere a man who 
began to earn his laurels in the days of William Pitt. It 
might almost be said of Stapleton Cotton, Viscount Comber- 
mere, that for a long time past he had been even more re- 
markable for his years than for his achievements. When 
he appeared on horseback in Hyde Park on that memorable 
occasion of the reviewing of the Volunteers by the Queen in 
June, 1860, people marvelled at the sight of a man who had 
distinguished himself in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century still taking an active part in affairs, and identifying 
himself with the new citizen soldiers, many of whom, and 
men with beards on their faces too, were the grandsons of 
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those who shouldered musket in his earlier days, when the 
First Napoleon threatened an invasion of these shores. The 
veteran must even then have been about ninety-one; and it 
was a strange and unwonted sight to see such a relic of the 
past still moving in the living sunshine of the present. 
It was one of the subjects of the day on which newspapers 
commented and men talked; and every one thought that of 
course such a phenomenon could not last much longer. Yet 
the aged lord had even then nearly five years before him. When 


he at length succumbed to that “lean fellow” who, as an | 
old poet says, “ beats all conquerors,” but who seemed as if © 


he would never make up his mind to grapple with this par- 
ticular conqueror, he had attained, we believe, the extraordinary 
age of ninety-six. We say “we believe” because there has 


number of his years. It would seem as if the hero had had 
something of a woman’s dislike to letting his exact age be 
known. At any rate, it was not recorded in the Peerages, and 
the accounts in the Biographical Dictionaries varied in a most 
perplexing manner, some making him out to be seven or eight 
years younger than he probably was. Now that he is dead, 
however, it appears to be agreed that he was born in 1769— 
the same year which saw the birth of Wellington and (unless 
he falsified his age by a twelvemonth, as some affirm he 
did) of Napoleon Buonaparte. That Stapleton Cotton could 
not lrave been born much later, is evident from the subsequent 
events of his life. He was appointed second lieutenant in the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers as far back as 1790; was a captain 
in the 6th Dragoon Guards when Robespierre was making 
the streets of Paris run with blood in 1793; had become a 
colonel in the following year; and greatly distinguished him- 
self in the campaign of 1798-9 against Tippoo Sultaun, ending 
in the death of that potentate at the storming of Seringapatam. 
We thus find the late Field-Marshal a man of position and 
note before the end of the eighteenth century; and this will 
give us something like an idea of the time at which he must 
have been born. He was a contemporary of Wellington and 
Anglesea, of Napoleon and Soult, and was the elder of men who 
arose in the present century, and who belong to the later ranks of 
the chieftains who fought so gallantly in the last war with France. 
Lord Clyde,who, as plain Colin Campbell,won a reputation in the 
Peninsula, and who died a year and a half ago at a ripe age, 
was very considerably Lord Combermere’s junior. So with many 
others, some of whom still linger among us, while several have 
already confessed their mortality. Combermere was, without 
an exception, the oldest of our public men. The Premier, 
over whose age we have been in the habit of lifting up our 
hands for some years past, was quite youthful by his side. 
Brougham himself looks like the formation of a later geological 
period; even Lyndhurst, were he now living, would be two 
years younger; and Lansdowne would not be entitled to enter 
into the comparison. There is something in this marvellous 
accumulation of years—this indefinite and preternatural post- 
ponement of the common fate of all living beings—which is 
almost a fame and a glory in itself. The man who contrives 
to live longer than his fellows is by that very fact a species of 
hero, as having successfully conducted for years a defence 
against the most pressing enemy in the world. We regard 
him with a certain mysterious awe, as if he were the accepted 
champion of humanity in a contest with Fate. We know very 
well how the struggle will end—how it must end; yet we take 
a breathless interest in watching it go on, and in marking with 
what art, or what happy turn of fortune, the human being 
continues to foil his grim foe, as if he were really endowed 
with the immortality of the gods. The veriest clodpole, 
fighting such a fight, would assume something of heroic pro- 
portions in our eyes if he only came under our observation, as 
the humble Yorkshire fisherman, Jenkins, has become a person 
of distinction from the mere fact of its being said, whether truly 
or not, that he lived to be one hundred and sixty-nine. How 
much more, then, does a singularly old man interest us when 
his life has been associated with the greatest events of modern 
times ! 

Viscount Combermere had no need to fall back upon his age 
as a title to distinction; and perhaps he has even met with 
some injustice on this score, most men being irresistibly 
moved to talk of his years rather than of his deeds, owing to 
their wonderment at the unusual extent of the former. He 
should have died twenty years ago, and then we should have 
thought more of the brilliant cavalry general of the Peninsula, 
who commanded the whole of the allied horse, and flashed like 
a meteor before the eyes of the French at Talavera, at Llerena, 
at Fuentes d’Onor, at Salamanca, at Orthes, at Busaco, at 
Ville Garcia, at Castiglion, and at El Bodon. We should have 
spoken with greater interest of his achievements at Toulouse, and 











of the services which he subsequently rendered, in 1825-6, by 
the reduction of Bhurtpore, in India, long supposed to be im- 
pregnable, and before which Lord Lake, in 1805, lost a large 
number of men in a vain attempt to take it; and we should 
the more readily have called to mind that Lord Combermere 
was at that time supposed, and not without reason, to have 
saved our Indian Empire from the most serious dangers, 
Few English generals of modern times have achieved more 
signal successes ; and we hardly think the reputation of the old 
hero at the present day is equal to the services he conferred 
upon his country. 

Almost to the last, Lord Combermere was a vivacious, 
vigorous old man; fond of society, fond of angling, and moving 


_ the surprise of those who knew him by the gay elasticity of 
always been some uncertainty with regard to the precise | 


spirits with which he bore his weight of years and honours, 








WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


Ir is related in the life of George Stephenson, that once, 
when on a visit to Sir Robert Peel, he discussed a point 
of science, upon which he was perfectly right, with some 
other guest, who, having more skill in debate than himself, 
made him appear to be in the wrong. Sir William Follett, 
who was present, asked Stephenson the next morning to 
explain his doctrine to him; and, when Sir Robert’s visitors 
reassembled at dinner, took an opportunity to reopen the 
question with the disputant who had floored Stephenson on 
the day previous, and by his better handling ot the same 
arguments turned the tables so completely on the antagonist 
that it was clear to all that Stephenson was right. ‘“ What 
do you think now?” said the host, addressing the great 
engineer. “ I think,” said Stephenson, “ that of all the powers 
bestowed by Providence upon man, the most valuable is the 
gift of the gab.” We give the gist of the anecdote, withont 
vouching for the very words. And Stephenson was right. 
Truth will prevail in the end, but “the gab” may baffle her for 
awhile, and in the interim much mischief may be done. Ittjs 


not enough that we have facts upon our side. We must 


possess the power to put them in their right places, to expres& 
them exactly, to give them their due weight and promingnesy 
to make little of or explain away, or, if we cannot-dethat, then 
to throw contempt and ridicule on what appears to tell agai 
them. And this is an art which requires much study of 
principles, and skill in working them out. It is so powe 
that it will often make the worse appear the better re 
Many a just cause has been lost through lame advocaey, 
many an unjust one has prevailed against facts by thejaid 
of rhetoric. A man needs no better passport in society’ than 
the power of talking well. Even loquacity is more endurable 
than silence. But the “ gift of the gab,” skilfully exercised, 
may raise a man to the highest rank in the State. It was 
nigh making Sheridan, who knew nothing of arithmetic, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In our own day it has raised 
Mr. Disraeli to be the leader in the Commons of the Con- 
servative party, and it is the title by which Mr. Gladstone may.) 







look ere long to be the chief of the Liberal party. At the bar } 


it is better than all the learning of the books. But for it, 
many a thriving advocate would never have risen higher than 
to the rank of a merchant’s clerk ; many judges and chancellors, 
with all their collegiate learning, would have lived and diéd 
mere well-educated gentlemen. | 
And because the bar offers not only the widest and most 
profitable arena for the display of this surpassing gilt, bat 
that in which, of necessity, it undergoes the most perfect 
training, is the forensic career the one which ambitious parents 


_ choose for their gifted sons, It leads to many prizes—not 


merely lucrative, but in the highest sense honourable. At 
every step the advocate exercises a noble vocation—from the 
first brief he holds till he is clothed with the sacred ermine 
—and, on the whole, he does so in a conscientious spirit, 


| with honour and integrity. It may be objected that the practice 


of undertaking any case, however hopeless it may appear, 
and of pressing upon a jury very questionable evidence, 
tends to blunt that finer sense of moral responsibility on 
which the purity of the bar depends. But this is a one- 
sided view of the matter. Those who urge it forget that it is 
through the conflict of advocacy that truth has the best chance 
of being elicited; and they omit from their argument the faet 
that when a barrister finds that he has been engaged to back 
up a patent falsehood, he invariably throws down his brief. 
So far, there is no reason to doubt that while barristers confine 
themselves to their legitimate province, they aid essentially in 
the administration of justice. From their body we derive the 
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urest Bench in the world. Long may wedo so! We do not 
doubt that as long as Englishmen retain the genius of their 
race, we shall have as good judges as flesh and blood can 
furnish us. 

But a profession so dignified, on whose honour and ability 
our characters or fortunes may at any moment depend, 
should be free even from the least professional reproach. We 
fear that a practice has of late been creeping in which raises a 
serious doubt that it is so. So long as counsel confine their 
zeal and learning to advocate the cause of clients of doubtful 
character, or whose claims are doubtful, or even not absolutely 
and patently fraudulent, we have no reason to complain. But 
the Benchers, who exercise an anxious guardianship over the 
least departure from strict professional etiquette, and who, on 
more than one occasion, have used their authority to vindicate 
the morality of the profession over which they hold watch, 
would do well to turn their attention to a practice which has 
of late been gaining ground, by which some barristers utilize 
“the gift of the gab” in a way which has not the justification 
which is found in that conflict of advocacy which tends to eluci- 
date truth. Let us invite them to accompany us to an important 
meeting of the shareholders of the Fiddle Faddle Company. 
It is convened to decide an important question involving large 
pecuniary interests, and important considerations vitally affect- 
ing the welfare of a great proprietary. The meeting is opened 
and the business proceeds. The chairman explains what the 
directors have to report, and one after another the few share- 
holders who deliver themselves upon such occasions comment 
in their homely terms upon the programme which has been 
laid before them. ‘They are not skilled debaters. One selects 
one point which seems objectionable; another, another. And 
if it be a doubtful question whether the proprietary are being 
fairly dealt with, the mass of the meeting hangs in a state of 
suspense, or, perhaps, has shrewd misgivings as to the good 
faith of the directors. But now a speaker rises in the body 
of the meeting who, to all appearance, is a shareholder. 
Nay, he speaks as a shareholder—with all the earnestness 
of a man who has a stake in the concern, and who is 
haranguing his fellow-shareholders upon his and their 
commbn interests. But he speaks as ordinary shareholders 
cannot ‘speak. He arrays his facts with a skill which baffles 
their cunning. He makes mountains of molehills and mole- 
hills of mountains. He cheats them out of their convictions— 
convictions which, upon the cautious statement from the chair, 
have only been half formed—with the fervour of his tones and 
the sweep of his eloquence. Chairman and directors appear in 
a new light. The waverers in the meeting, who, of course, have 
an interest in believing all for the best, begin to think that the 
previous speakers have judged the directory too harshly, and 
without sufficient grounds. The resolution which our skilled 
debater has moved is seconded; it is even on the point of 
being carried, when some clear-headed man of business rises, 
and takes the subject in hand so efficiently that there is again 
a doubt whether the directors deserve well of the proprietary. 
But now another speaker comes forward, and in a powerful 
address handles the last so roughly, and hurls back his argu- 
ments with such virtuous indignation, that when he sits down 
no one cares to continue the discussion. The chair carries the 
day. But who and what are the two orators who have 
aided it so efficiently ? Shareholders? Yess for they 
hold shares. But how long have they held them? How 
came they to hold them? Are they really bond fide 
members of the proprietary and nothing more? No; they 
are much more. They are not, indeed, shareholders, for the 
legitimate purposes of the speculation, at all. They are bar- 
risters, hired with fees, and qualified by shares newly conferred 
upon them, to mix with the crowd and support the chair. It 
may be that their success at the bar, in making the worse 
appear the better reason, has pointed them out to the directory 
as fit men to put in a plausible light the false statements and 
cooked accounts of the Board. But there they are—hired advo- 
cates, “wolves in sheep’s clothing,”—as loud and fervent in 
their advocacy of the “ Fiddle Faddle,” as they would be, for a 
similar fee, of pickpockets in “another place.” Their shares 
in the company are a sham. ‘They risk nothing but their 
voices, which are hardened, and their consciences, which are 
certainly not sensitive. This is no imaginary case. It is a fact, 
and a very disgraceful fact it is. The Benchers should look to 
it; the Bar should protest against it, for their own honour and 
the public good. 

We believe that this disgraceful system is on the increase. 
There could not be a better proof that it is than the fact that 
“the gift of the gab” is found to be of such utility in the 
working of public companies that it begins to rank in the 
advertisement columns of the daily papers, amongst the desir- 








able commodities which are “wanted.” In the Times of 
February 20 we find the following advertisement :— 


“TWO or three GENTLEMEN WANTED, gifted with eloquence, 
and with power and nerve to debate, capable of advocating at 
company’s public meetings the views of those who, as shareholdere, 
are anxious to ‘rest and be thankful’ in opposition to such whose 
interests as engineers, contractors, or lawyers, are simply to profit by 
further unwarranted and unprofitable expenditure. This advertise- 
ment is also addressed to all shareholders who would like to be 
represented in accordance with such principles, and would wish te 
combine for the purpose, and would use their influence and give their 
proxies accordingly. 


“ Eloquence,” “ power,” and “nerve to debate!” If this 
advertisement is really meant in the interests of shareholders, 
it shows, though our comments are independent of such proof, 
to what an extent the practice of employing hired advocacy at 
the meetings of public companies has proceeded. By-and-by 
we shall have a commercial Bar, independent of the Inns of 
Court, on whose skill the resolutions of meetings will turn, but 
to which no forensic guarantees of good faith will be attached. 
The barrister in his wig and gown speaks in an avowed 
character. Juries and judges know what he is at, and are on 
their guard against him. But the advocacy at a meeting of 
railway or joint-stock shareholders is, and must be, essentially 
a secret—an unavowed advocacy : hypocritical, treacherous, and 
dishonest ! And what does this growing practice say for the 
conduct and honesty of directors who stand in need of it, and 
against whom shareholders are fain to protect themselves by 
employing similar agency? It is one of the worst signs of the 
times. As commerce and prosperity increase amongst us, we 
naturally look for the increase of knaves. But that the Bar 
should contribute to their ranks, and that men of “ eloquence ”’ 
and “ nerve to debate” should be so ready to sell themselves 
to the highest bidder as to be publicly advertised for, shows a 
pitch of social degradation for which we were not prepared. 








PROFESSOR JOWETT’S SALARY. 


Arter much troubling of the waters, the long-expected act 
of justice has been meted out to the Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford. The University may rejoice and the Chureh 
may be thankful for the benefit conferred on the one and the 
scandal removed from the other by this termination of the late 
unhappy dispute. The Dean and Chapter of Christ Church 
have come to the rescue in time to prevent the question being 
again agitated in Parliament, and have graciously conceded as a 
free gift the required salary. The Dean has written to the 
Vice-Chancellor officially informing him that they “have 
agreed to take such measures as may be necessary for in- 
creasing the yearly salary of the Regius Professor of Greek to 
the sum of £500.” That the recent correspondence in the 
Times relative to the transfer of certain lands by Henry VIII. 
from Westminster to Christ Church, and the documents dis- 
covered at the Record Office, have helped towards this reso- 
lution, there can be little cause to doubt. But the Dean 
expressly makes it understood that it was not arrived at 
through any sense of a “ legal obligation ” to make the endow- 
ment. It is a free gift, proffered not through any feelings 
even of “ moral obligation” in the matter, but solely on 
grounds of “ general expediency.” On the moral ground 
few will feel inclined to raise any question as to the feelings 
of the Chapter, especially as the main object is now accom- 
plished. There are difficulties, moreover, as to such obliga- 
tions arising from the conflict of other claims; and such. 
claims there are in the case of Christ Church. The Univer- 


sity and society will, therefore, accept the welcome gift. 


with all the thankfulness and admiration of their publie 
spirit to which the Dean and Chapter are justly entitled. 
And the students in Oxford who are at present receiving the 
benefit of Professor Jowett’s gratuitous and valuable in- 
struction, and his many friends in the world outside who retain 
a grateful remembrance of similar benefits received in times 
past, will rejoice that his merits are thus recognised 
and his labours remunerated as they deserve. Nor will 
moderate Churchmen, even though they cannot approve of 
Professor Jowett’s theological opinions, be less pleased that a 
cause of scandal has been removed. We stated our own 
opinions on this point (Lonpon Review, March 13, 1864) when 
the Oxford scheme for an increased salary was defeated in 
Convocation by the influx of a swamping majority of non- 
residents. A Greek Professorship is hardly a post which should 
be converted into a means of punishing heresy. Had Dr. Jowett 
no other means to depend on than his £40 salary, he must 
have resigned his post long before now, however valuable were 
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his services as an instructor. And the injustice in his case is 
the greater in proportion to the zeal and diligence with which 
he has discharged its duties. We have no sympathy with his 
theological opinions, but we cannot be blind to his merits as a 
secular teacher. 

Putting aside this question, the resolution of the Dean and 
Chapter has brought the peculiar nature of these corporate 
endowments more clearly under public attention. An opinion 
was held a short time ago that a legal claim could be established 
against this body for the required endowment, on the ground 
that certain estates originally given by Henry VIII. to 
Westminster for the support of the Regius Professorships had 
been transferred to Christ Church for the same purposes. 
That they had been given by the King to Westminster with 
this object was clear. There was evidence also that they 
had been restored to the Crown, Westminster desiring 





to be released from the trust; and it was a fact that they | 


were in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church. A single link only was wanting—namely, the proof 
that the latter held them in trust for the original purposes 
specified in the grant to Westminster. After ransacking the 
Record Office, the actual deed of surrender was found, specify- 
ing the names of the lands. The proof appeared complete, 
and there seemed to be no alternative but that Christ’s 
Church must without delay furnish the proper endow- 
ment. In this critical position, the Dean and Chapter 
had recourse to legal advice, and they were assured by the 
joint opinion of the Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
and Mr. Jones Bateman, that they are under no obligation 
to endow the Greek Professorship to any amount beyond 
the present £40 salary. The deed of dotation of the estates 
was an absolute grant, subject only to the condition of 
specific payments mentioned therein. Consequently, the 
persons named were not entitled to any increased benefits by 
reason of the improved value of these estates. Had the 
instrument of foundation directed that the income should be 
divided among the recipients of the charity in certain propor- 
tions, a:claim could have been established for an increase of 
salary. The rule of law is well established, and applies to all 
ancient foundations. After paying the specified sums, the 
corporation to whom the estates are granted are at liberty to 
apply the surplus to any other purposes consistent with the 
general nature of the trust committed to them. 

We see, then, the position in which Christ Church is 
placed—there is a surplus, but there are many claimants. Its 
resources have been hitherto heavily taxed for the support of 
the University Professorships. The Professors of Divinity and 
Hebrew have stalls in Christ Church. Three others are 
aunexed to the Margaret Professorship of Divinity, the Regius 
Professorship of Pastoral Theology, and the Regius Professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History. The Regius Professorship of 
Greek will now also be salaried out of its funds. Nor can it be 
said that, in the past, the Dean and Chapter were indifferent to 
the claims-of this chair. In 1854 they requested Government 
to empower them to devote £300 or £400 to its endowment ; 
butithe Oxford Commission recommended another measure as 
more desirable for academic purposes-—the increase of the values 
of the studentships. That the Regius Professorship of Greek 
has hitherto been without an endowment, has not therefore 


been the fault of Christ Church. On the contrary, the present | 


liberal provision may be the realization of a wish entertained 
long before. And the manner of this free-will offering is no 
less: creditable than the deed itself. The Dean and Chapter 
consulted their own dignity in not yielding it as a legal 
right, when no such right existed; but, in making a gratuitous 
provision for the endowment, they have proved that they 
had no narrow party feelings at heart, but the true interests 
of the University. 








HOW TO SECURE CHEAP GAS. 


“'TaLk about Correggios and Claudes, as an ornament for a 
dining-room, ” said Sydney Smith; “give me the brilliancy 
of gas!” This was said when the new artificial light was just 
introduced, and was slowly superseding the dim oil-lights and 
crystal glass lamps of the previous century. So wonderful is 
this “ art which doth excel nature,” that it is still regarded as 
a luxury rather than an article of first necessity. The bril- 
liancy of the invention has so blinded the eyes of the public, 
that two or three generations seem likely to pass away before 


the notion is eradicated that gas-lighting exists for the benefit | 


times hot and cold fits of grumbling succeed to entreaties, 
“ Gas is a monopoly, and there must be competition.” A riya] 
company is projected. They go to Parliament with complaints 
of high prices and deficient supply. They obtain an Act, and 
cheap and good gas seems at length inevitable. But the new 
company soon have to choose between an opposition which will 
cut down their dividends to nil, or at best 3 or 4 per cent., and, 
on the other hand, a partition of territory, a good understanding 
with the companies already in possession, and a comfortable 
parliamentary dividend of 10 per cent. Directors and share. 
holders are but human, and their choice is never doubtful or 
long-delayed. The gas consumer groans. He pays, and “eke 
he swears.” Somebody must make gas for hin, and the light 
is so beautiful, and so superior to any other artificial illumina- 
tion, that he never dreams he can and ought to be supplied 
with it at less than 10 per cent. profit. 

The principal sufferer from vicious gas legislation is the 
London tradesman, and his case is really one of great hard- 
ship. A brilliant light is one of the necessities of his calling, 
If he cuts off his gas, or allows his neighbour to outshine him, 
his customers leave him, and he may shut up shop. An 
inspector from a Gas Consumers’ Protection Society may look 
after his meter, and detect an occasional overcharge of 10,000 
or 20,000 feet of gas by the company. But, after all, his gas 
bill, especially for the two winter quarters, is enormous, and in 
small neighbourhoods and at dull seasons is often paid, not 
out of profits, but out of capital. When we consider the close 
and fierce competition among grocers, drapers, and the other 
classes of metropolitan tradesmen who appeal to chance custom, 
and are obliged to be large gas consumers, we cannot wonder 
at the discontent that exists. The small and struggling 
London tradesman is, in fact, the chief victim from gas 
monopoly, and he is really very much to be pitied. The 
most astonishing circumstance is, that the sufferers take no 
measures to examine into the facts or to obtain redress, 
They band themselves together along miles of streets to resist 
a house-tax or procure the repeal of a window-tax. But an 
impost which is ten or twenty times as burdensome as the 
income-tax, they pay without asking “ why or whereforg” 
The trading classes of London are not without politcal 





influence. They are supposed to have a “ voice potentiai in 
metropolitan elections. The metropolitan members only want to 
know their high behests in such a matter. Yet they take no 
combined action. When the gas company of the district find 
it necessary to extend their works, and go to Parliament for 
power to double their share capital, the inhabitants of the 
individual parish seldom or never go into a committee-rdom 
to oppose the bill. If they gave the matter a thought, they 
would see (as in the case of the Imperial Company) that the 
passing of the Act would be a permanent loss to the district of 
£65,000 a year for ever, and would amount to a gift and bonus 
among the shareholders of a million of money through the 
increased value of their shares. But what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. We live at an epoch too near 
the discovery of a luminous invention to regard it as public 
property, and the article as one of supply by public authorities. 

If the tradesman is plundered by dear gas, and.poisoned by 
bad gas, it may seem unnecessary to condole with the artisan, 
who in his humble dwelling can get no gas at all. Yet the 
interests and welfare of the working classes imperatively 
require the abolition of the existing monopoly. We do not, of 
course, refer to those who ply their calling in large workshops 
and on the premises of their employers. Our sympathies are 
with the countless thousands in this vast city who, as shoe- 
makers, tailors, sempstresses, and in various other sedentary 
employments ply their trade at home. These poor persons 
wear out their eyes over wretched candles, and inhale the 
unwholesome products of stinking little lamps, because they 
cannot afford to burn gas at its present high prices. If they 
knew that in the north of England and in Scotland gas is 
supplied at prices which enable weavers and other workmen to 
have it laid on and to work by it, they would ask why this 
| boon is denied to London ? 

In Manchester the gas supply has been for many years in 
the hands of the Town Council. The works have yielded 
| immense profits, which, instead of going into the pockets of 
| private speculators, have been applied to promote city im- 
provements and to lessen local taxation. The tradesmen of 
Manchester—far more intelligent, as it would seem, than ‘those 





of the metropolis—denounced the injustice of this source of 
| taxation. They were larger gas consumers than any other 
class of the inhabitants; but it by no means followed, they 





of patentees and private companies. At present cheap gas is | argued, that they ought to pay more for the improvements 
regarded as, in the nature of things,a matter of favour—a boon | public streets and buildings than they would be called upom 


to be obtained by humble petitions to gas directors. Some- | to pay under a borough-rate fairly assessed. They agi 
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successfully for a reduction of price, and gas, which had been 
sold at 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet for twelve years, was, in 1863, 
brought within the reach of the operative classes at 3s. 9d. 
per 1,000 feet. This, be it observed, is cannel gas, equal in 
illuminating power to twenty-four candles, while the London 
gas is only equal to twelve candles; so that the excess of 
charge in London over Manchester is really enormous. Nor 
can the case of Manchester be passed over without the remark 
that while the reduction was a saving to the consumer of 
£25,000, the revenue of the corporation has increased in con- 
sequence of the increased demand for gas. Who can set any 
bounds to the demand in the metropolis if gas became, as it 
ought to become, an article of universal consumption, and the 
companion of every workman at his nightly toil ? 

When it is proposed that town councils and public authorities 
should take upon themselves the supply of gas, the companies 
and their advocates reply that the system has not worked well 
in Manchester, as witness the dissatisfaction of the trading 


classes and the agitation against the Town Council. The | 


answer is, that the plan of handing over the gas supply to 


wi c i ori Ty c tk li % ti c fi . ° e 
the local authority, and the application of any profit to the | the reported cession of the Mexican provinces to France had some 


relief of local taxation, are two wholly distinct principles. 
That gas may be supplied at a profit by town councils and 
local authorities, is proved by the experience of some forty or 
fifty towns in the United Kingdom. The destination of the 
profits is another question. The surplus in London need not 
go to the reduction of rates, but may be applied to successive 
reductions in price until gas is brought within the reach of 
every needlewoman and bootbinder in the metropolis. The 
appropriation of the surplus for public purposes is, how- 
ever, obviously preferable to its diversion, in the shape of in- 
flated dividends, into private pockets. The Manchester trades- 
man, with some reason, objects to pay a borough-rate, even 
when it is gilded over with the name of a gas account. The 
London tradesman would be only too glad if his excessive gas 
bill went towards the reduction of his local rates. He sees 
enormous profits at present divided among capitalists, instead 
of relieving the gas consumer. He is fated, by the wisdom 
of Parlidment, to pay 10 per cent. to all futurity to those who 
are good enough to supply him with gas, and any reduction 
in the price of the article is dependent upon an administration 
in which he has no voice or control. The Manchester trades- 
man might have consoled himself by remembering that, if he 
were unduly taxed, it was for the benefit of the town. The 
London tradesman has no such consolation. He is phleboto- 
mized every quarter for the sole profit and advantage of the 
shareholders of a gas company. Are we not justified in drawing 
a comparison, in point of intelligence, between the metropolitan 
tradesman and his provincial contemporaries to the advantage 
of the latter ? 

. The Manchester gas reformers took a leaf out of the book of 
the Corn Law League. They found the subject of gas supply 
a complete mystery to the great body of their townsmen. 
They accordingly issued thousands of tracts, held frequent 
public meetings, and engaged Mr. G. Flintoff, engineer to the 
London Gas Consumers’ Association, to deliver a series of 
lectures on the cost of production, meters, the illuminating 
power of gas, &c. The movers in the agitation were roundly 
abused, but public opinion having declared itself on their side, 
the Town Council gave way, and the result was, as we have 
Seen, immediate relief to the consumer, and a positive increase 
in the revenue of the corporation. 

Many of our readers will hear for the first time, from the 
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| Acts, gas in London cannot possibly be cheap and good, but, on 


the contrary, must be dear and bad; and then the Legislature 
will at no distant period confess its error, retrace its steps, and 
hand over the manufacture of gas to local authorities. 








DEFENCES OF CANADA. 


Tuovcn the attempt at negociations for peace between the 
‘Northern and Southern States at Fortress Monroe has resulted 
in failure, it is not impossible that it may have smoothed 
the way for a more successful effort at some future and perhaps 
not very distant time. A year since neither side would have 
made such advances as those of which we have just heard both 


| the beginning and the end. And, if no other advantage has been 


gained, both sides must now have a distinct idea of what terms 
will be persistently demanded by the other, and that, without the 


| concession of independence on the one hand, ora return to the 


_ able to the Federal arms. 


union on the other, the cessation of hostilities, according to all 
present appearances, is impossible. It can hardly be doubted that 


share in inducing the Government of Mr. Lincoln to entertain 
ideas of peace at a time when fortune has been singularly favour- 
Had the report of such a cession been 
true, it is probable that even were peace concluded between the 


| Federals and Confederates the attention of the re-united or allied 


States, as the case might be, would be directed to the Mexican 
frontier. If, however, the assertions of the Monitewr can be relied 


_ upon, the conclusion of peace would lead both North and South 


hold their assailants in check until the 





preceding paragraph, that there is a Gas Consumers’ Asso- | 


clation in London. We can assure them that such a body 
actually exists, that it has a “local habitation and a name,” 


that it may be heard of at Somerset House Chambers, 151, | 


Strand, and that its engineer has rendered great services to 
the gas consumers in various provincial towns by exposing 
the abuses of gas monopolies. We are not concerned to defend 
and justify the statement put forth by the Association, that the 
“London gas companies could afford to reduce their prices 
full 40 per cent., and yet pay handsome dividends.” What 
ve assert, without fear of contradiction, is that only by 
association and organization can the gas consumers of the 
Metropolis obtain justice from the powerful and wealthy com- 
panies who now monopolize the supply. Such an Associa- 
tion resembles the fairy tent described by Macaulay, which 
the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. “ Fold it; and 
it Seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread it; and the 
armies of powerful Sultans might repose beneath its shade.” 
Ignore the only Association which offers a nucleus for gas 
relormers, and it may be powerless for good. Join it; give it 
an energetic direction, and the sinews of war; send out tracts, 
Pamphlets, and lecturers; show that, under the existing Gas 


to cast an eye on Canada as a point where the large standing 
armies, which cannot be easily disbanded at once, might be advan- 
tageously employed. An invasion of Canada would do a great 
deal to consign the civil quarrel to oblivion, and to vent the anger 
which the neutrality of England has awakened in the minds of the 
masses of both the Northern and Southern peoples. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that our Government has 
taken the precaution of making preparations for the defence of 
British North America in case of this country being unhappily 
drawn into a war with the States. The immense extent of the 
frontier line of British North America, and of the Northern 
States, renders it utterly impossible that it can be defended at 
every point with the resources which this country and the British 
American provinces could together furnish at the commencement 
of a war. Colonel Jervois, therefore, proposes that several posi- 
tions should be strongly fortified, in which our troops might 
take refuge against a first invasion, and where they might 
Canadian militia 
might be able to take the field, or the approach of the 
winter season necessitate a cessation of hostilities. The places 
proposed to be fortified are Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and 
Toronto. Quebecis situated on the St. Lawrence, where that great 
stream may be considered to increase from a river into an arm of the 
sea, and it is distant from the frontier line of the State of Vermont 
about 150miles by railroad. Montreal lies about 170 miles further up 
the St. Lawrence, and is distant from the frontier of the State of 
New York about 50 miles by railroad. The St. Lawrence is navi- 
gable for sea-going vessels as far up as Montreal, and if Quebec 
and this town are held, there is little fear that any passage of the 
St. Lawrence could be effected between these points as long as 
England has the command of the sea, and can send up vessels to 
defend the river. Montreal is the point against which an attack is 
most likely to be made from the States, its short distance from the 
frontier, and the fact that the route by Lake Champlain leads 
directly upon it, justify this theory. Unfortunately, the railway 
communication between the two towns lies entirely on the southern 
bank of the river, and in the event of an invasion would be utterly 
useless to the garrisons of these posts. Kingston lies on the shore 
of Lake Ontario, about 180 miles above Montreal: it is proposed 
to fortify this town, and to make it a harbour for the gunboats to 
which the defence of the passage of the lake must be entrusted : 
while Toronto, which is situated about 180 miles westward on the 
shore of the lake, and at the base of the great western peninsula of 
Canada which is formed by Lake Erie and Lake Huron. This pro- 
posed scheme of defence is no doubt the best that could be sug- 
gested : the configuration of the Canadian frontier renders the 
solution of the problem extremely difficult, while the small foree 
which all our exertions and those of our American fellow-subjects 
could bring into the field at the commencement of hostilities im- 
crease the perplexities due to the physical nature of the country. 
The worst feature of this plan is the fact that if our troops are to 
be shut up in Quebec and Montreal, the whole country south of 
the St. Lawrence, with all its resources and railway ommunica- 
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his services as an instructor. And the injustice in his case is 
the greater in proportion to the zeal and diligence with which 
he has discharged its duties. We have no sympathy with his 
theological opinions, but we cannot be blind to his merits as a 
secular teacher. 

Putting aside this question, the resolution of the Dean and 
Chapter has brought the peculiar nature of these corporate 
endowments more clearly under public attention. An opinion 
was held a short time ago that a legal claim could be established 
against this body for the required endowment, on the ground 
that certain estates originally given by Henry VIII. to 
Westminster for the support of the Regius Professorships had 
been transferred to Christ Church for the same purposes. 
That they had been given by the King to Westminster with 
this object was clear. There was evidence also that they 
had been restored to the Crown, Westminster desiring 
to be released from the trust; and it was a fact that they 
were in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church. A single link only was wanting—namely, the proof 
that the latter held them in trust for the original purposes 
specified in the grant to Westminster. After ransacking the 
Record Office, the actual deed of surrender was found, specify- 
ing the names of the lands. The proof appeared complete, 
and there seemed to be no alternative but that Christ’s 
Church must without delay furnish the proper endow- 
ment. In this critical position, the Dean and Chapter 
hed recourse to legal advice, and they were assured by the 
joint opinion of the Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
and Mr. Jones Bateman, that they are under no obligation 
to endow the Greek Professorship to any amount beyond 
the present £40 salary. The deed of dotation of the estates 
was an absolute grant, subject only to the condition of 
specific payments mentioned therein. Consequently, the 
persons named were not entitled to any increased benefits by 
reason of the improved value of these estates. Had the 
instrument of foundation directed that the income should be 
divided among the recipients of the charity in certain propor- 
tions, a:claim could have been established for an increase of 
salary. The rule of law is well established, and applies to all 
ancient foundations. After paying the specified sums, the 
corporation to whom the estates are granted are at liberty to 
apply the surplus to any other purposes consistent with the 
general nature of the trust committed to them. 

We see, then, the position in which Christ Church is 
placed—there is a surplus, but there are many claimants. Its 
resources have been hitherto heavily taxed for the support of 
the University Professorships. The Professors of Divinity and 
Hebrew have stalls in Christ Church. Three others are 
annexed to the Margaret Professorship of Divinity, the Regius 
Professorship of Pastoral Theology, and the Regius Professor- 
ship of Kceclesiastical History. The Regius Professorship of 
Greek will now also be salaried out of its funds. Nor can it be 
said that, in the past, the Dean and Chapter were indifferent to 
the claims-of this chair. In 1854 they requested Government 
to empower them to devote £300 or £400 to its endowment ; 
but the Oxford Commission recommended another measure as 
more desirable for academic purposes-—the increase of the values 
of the studentships. That the Regius Professorship of Greek 


has hitherto been without an endowment, has not therefore | 


been the fault of Christ Church. On the contrary, the present _ interests and welfare of the working classes imperatively 


liberal provision may be the realization of a wish entertained 
long before. And the manner of this free-will offering is no 
less creditable than the deed itself. The Dean and Chapter 
consulted their own dignity in not yielding it as a legal 
right, when no such right existed; but, in making a gratuitous 
provision for the endowment, they have proved that they 
had no narrow party feelings at heart, but the true interests 
of the University. 








HOW TO SECURE CHEAP GAS. 


“TaLk about Correggios and Claudes, as an ornament for a 
dining-room, ” said Sydney Smith; “give me the brilliancy 
of gas!” This was said when the new artificial light was just 
introduced, and was slowly superseding the dim oil-lights and 
crystal glass lamps of the previous century. So wonderful is 
this “ art which doth excel nature,” that it is still regarded as 
a luxury rather than an article of first necessity. The bril- 
liancy of the invention has so blinded the eyes of the public, 
that two or three generations seem likely to pass away before 
the notion is eradicated that gas-lighting exists for the benefit 
of patentees and private companies. At present cheap gas is 





times hot and cold fits of grumbling succeed to entreaties, 
“ Gas is a monopoly, and there must be competition.” A riya] 
company is projected. They go to Parliament with complaints 
of high prices and deficient supply. They obtain an Act, and 
cheap and good gas seems at length inevitable. But the new 
company soon have to choose between an opposition which will 
cut down their dividends to wil, or at best 3 or 4 per cent., and, 
on the other hand, a partition of territory, a good understanding 
with the companies already in possession, and a comfortable 
parliamentary dividend of 10 per cent. Directors and share. 
holders are but human, and their choice is never doubtful or 
long-delayed. The gas consumer groans. He pays, and “eke 
he swears.” Somebody must make gas for hin, and the light 
is so beautiful, and so superior to any other artificial illumina- 
tion, that he never dreams he can and ought to be supplied 
with it at less than 10 per cent. profit. 

The principal sufferer from vicious gas legislation is the 
London tradesman, and his case is really one of great hard- 


| ship. A brilliant light is one of the necessities of his calling, 
| If he cuts off his gas, or allows his neighbour to outshine him, 








regarded as, in the nature of things, a matter of favour—a boon | 


to be obtained by humble petitions to gas directors. Some- 


his customers leave him, and he may shut up shop. An 
inspector from a Gas Consumers’ Protection Society may look 
after his meter, and detect an occasional overcharge of 10,000 
or 20,000 feet of gas by the company. But, after all, his gas 
bill, especially for the two winter quarters, is enormous, and in 
small neighbourhoods and at dull seasons is often paid, not 
out of profits, but out of capital. When we consider the close 
and fierce competition among grocers, drapers, and the other 
classes of metropolitan tradesmen who appeal to chance custom, 
and are obliged to be large gas consumers, we cannot wonder 
at the discontent that exists. The small and struggling 
London tradesman is, in fact, the chief victim from gas 
monopoly, and he is really very much to be pitied. The 
most astonishing circumstance is, that the sufferers take no 
measures to examine into the facts or to obtain redress, 
They band themselves together along miles of streets to resist 
a house-tax or procure the repeal of a window-tax. But an 
impost which is ten or twenty times as burdensome as the 
income-tax, they pay without asking “ why or whereforg” 
The trading classes of London are not without politcal 
influence. They are supposed to have a “ voice potentiai” in 
metropolitan elections. The metropolitan members only want to 
know their high behests in such a matter. Yet they take no 
combined action. When the gas company of the district find 
it necessary to extend their works, and go to Parliament for 
power to double their share capital, the inhabitants of the 
individual parish seldom or never go into a committee-room 
to oppose the bill. If they gave the matter a thought, they 
would see (as in the case of the Imperial Company) that the 
passing of the Act would be a permanent loss to the district of 
£65,000 a year for ever, and would amount to a gift and bonus 
among the shareholders of a million of money through the 
increased value of their shares. But what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. We live at an epoch too near 
the discovery of a luminous invention to regard it as public 
property, and the article as one of supply by public authorities. 

If the tradesman is plundered by dear gas, and.poisoned by 
bad gas, it may seem unnecessary to condole with the artisan, 
who in his humble dwelling can get no gas at all. Yet the 


require the abolition of the existing monopoly. We do not, of 
course, refer to those who ply their calling in large workshops 
and on the premises of their employers. Our sympathies are 
with the countless thousands in this vast city who, as shoe- 
makers, tailors, sempstresses, and in various other sedentary 
employments ply their trade at home. These poor persons 
wear out their eyes over wretched candles, and inhale the 
unwholesome products of stinking little lamps, because they 
cannot afford to burn gas at its present high prices. If they 
knew that in the north of England and in Scotland gas 18 
supplied at prices which enable weavers and other workmen to 
have it laid on and to work by it, they would ask why this 
boon is denied to London ? 

In Manchester the gas supply has been for many years in 
the hands of the Town Council. The works haye yielded 
immense profits, which, instead of going into the pockets of 
private speculators, have been applied to promote city 1m- 
provements and to lessen local taxation. The tradesmen of 
Manchester—far more intelligent, as it would seem, than those 
of the metropolis—denounced the injustice of this source of 
taxation. They were larger gas consumers than any Other 
class of the inhabitants; but it by no means followed, they 


argued, that they ought to pay more for the improvements of 


public streets and buildings than they would be called upom 
to pay under a borough-rate fairly assessed. They agita 
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successfully for a reduction of price, and gas, which had been | Acts, gas in London cannot possibly be cheap and good, but, on 


sold at 5s. per 1,000 cubic feet for twelve years, was, in 1863, 
brought within the reach of the operative classes at 3s. 9d. 
per 1,000 feet. This, be it observed, is cannel gas, equal in 
illuminating power to twenty-four candles, while the London 
gas is only equal to twelve candles; so that the excess of 
charge in London over Manchester is really enormous. Nor 
can the case of Manchester be passed over without the remark 
that while the reduction was a saving to the consumer of 
£25,000, the revenue of the corporation has increased in con- 
sequence of the increased demand for gas. Who can set any 
bounds to the demand in the metropolis if gas became, as it 
ought to become, an article of universal consumption, and the 
companion of every workman at his nightly toil ? 

When it is proposed that town councils and public authorities 


and their advocates reply that the system has not worked well 
in Manchester, as witness the dissatisfaction of the trading 
classes and the agitation against the Town Council. The 
answer is, that the plan of handing over the gas supply to 
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the contrary, must be dear and bad; and then the Legislature 
will at no distant period confess its error, retrace its steps, and 
hand over the manufacture of gas to local authorities. 








DEFENCES OF CANADA. 


Tuovca the attempt at negociations for peace between the 
‘Northern and Southern States at Fortress Monroe has resulted 
in failure, it is not impossible that it may have smoothed 
the way for a more successful effort at some future and perhaps 
not very distant time. A year since neither side would have 
made such advances as those of which we have just heard both 


: | the beginning and the end. And, if no other advantage h: 
should take upon themselves the supply of gas, the companies | ath tr Ow 


gained, both sides must now have a distinct idea of what terms 
will be persistently demanded by the other, and that, without the 


| concession of independence on the one hand, ora return to the 


the local authority, and the application of any profit to the | 


relief of local taxation, are two wholly distinct principles. 
That gas may be supplied at a profit by town councils and 
local authorities, is proved by the experience of some forty or 
fifty towns in the United Kingdom. The destination of the 
profits is another question. The surplus in London need not 
go to the reduction of rates, but may be applied to successive 
reductions in price until gas is brought within the reach of 
every needlewoman and bootbinder in the metropolis. The 
appropriation of the surplus for public purposes is, how- 


ever, obviously preferable to its diversion, in the shape of in- | 


flated dividends, into private pockets. The Manchester trades- 
man, with some reason, objects to pay a borough-rate, even 
when it is gilded over with the name of a gas account. The 
London tradesman would be only too glad if his excessive gas 
bill went towards the reduction of his local rates. He sees 
enormous profits at present divided among capitalists, instead 
of relieving the gas consumer. He is fated, by the wisdom 
of Parlidment, to pay 10 per cent. to all futurity to those who 
are good enough to supply him with gas, and any reduction 


in the price of the article is dependent upon an administration | 
in which he has no voice or control. The Manchester trades- | 


man might have consoled himself by remembering that, if he 
were unduly taxed, it was for the benefit of the town. The 
London tradesman has no such consolation. He is phleboto- 
mized every quarter for the sole profit and advantage of the 
shareholders of a gas company. Are we not justified in drawing 
a comparison, in point of intelligence, between the metropolitan 
tradesman and his provincial contemporaries to the advantage 
of the latter ? 

. The Manchester gas reformers took a leaf out of the book of 
the Corn Law League. They found the subject of gas supply 
a complete mystery to the great body of their townsmen. 
They accordingly issued thousands of tracts, held frequent 
public meetings, and engaged Mr. G. Flintoff, engineer to the 
London Gas Consumers’ Association, to deliver a series of 
lectures on the cost of production, meters, the illuminating 
power of gas, &c. The movers in the agitation were roundly 
abused, but public opinion having declared itself on their side, 
the Town Council gave way, and the result was, as we have 
Seen, immediate relief to the consumer, and a positive increase 
in the revenue of the corporation. 


Many of our readers will hear for the first time, from the | 
- most likely to be made from the States, its short distance from the 


preceding paragraph, that there is a Gas Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation in London. We can assure them that such a body 
actually exists, that it has a “local habitatien and a name,” 
that it may be heard of at Somerset House Chambers, 151, 
Strand, and that its engineer has rendered great services to 


union on the other, the cessation of hostilities, according to all 
present appearances, is impossible. It can hardly be doubted that 
the reported cession of the Mexican provinces to France had some 
share in inducing the Government of Mr. Lincoln to entertain 
ideas of peace at a time when fortune has been singularly favour- 
able to the Federal arms. Had the report of such a cession been 
true, it is probable that even were peace concluded between the 
Federals and Confederates the attention of the re-united or allied 
States, as the case might be, would be directed to the Mexican 
frontier. If, however, the assertions of the Moniteur can be relied 
upon, the conclusion of peace would lead both North and South 
to cast an eye on Canada as a point where the large standing 
armies, which cannot be easily disbanded at once, might be advan- 
tageously employed. An invasion of Canada would do a great 
deal to consign the civil quarrel to oblivion, and to vent the anger 
which the neutrality of England has awakened in the minds of the 
masses of both the Northern and Southern peoples. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to find that our Government has 
taken the precaution of making preparations for the defence of 
British North America in case of this country being unhappily 
drawn into a war with the States. The immense extent of the 
frontier line of British North America, and of the Northern 
States, renders it utterly impossible that it can be defended at 
every point with the resources which this country and the British 
American provinces could together furnish at the commencement 
of a war. Colonel Jervois, therefore, proposes that several pesi- 
tions should be strongly fortified, in which our troops might 
take refuge against a first invasion, and where they might 
hold their assailants in check until the Canadian militia 
might be able tc take the field, or the approach of the 
winter season necessitate a cessation of hostilities. The places 
proposed to be fortified are Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, and 
Toronto. Quebecis situated on the St. Lawrence, where that great 
stream may be considered to increase from a river into an arm of the 
sea, and it is distant from the frontier line of the State of Vermont 
about 150 miles byrailroad. Montreal lies about 170 miles further up 
the St. Lawrence, and is distant from the frontier of the State of 
New York about 50 miles by railroad. The St. Lawrence is navi- 
gable for sea-going vessels as far up as Montreal, and if Quebec 
and this town are held, there is little fear that any passage of the 
St. Lawrence could be effected between these points as long as 
England has the command of the sea, and can send up vessels to 
defend the river. Montreal is the point against which an attack is 


frontier, and the fact that the route by Lake Champlain leads 


| directly upon it, justify this theory. Unfortunately, the railway 


the gas consumers in various provincial towns by exposing | 


the abuses of gas monopolies. We are not concerned to defend 
and justify the statement put forth by the Association, that the 
“London gas companies could afford to reduce their prices 
full 40 per cent., and yet pay handsome dividends.” What 
we assert, without fear of contradiction, is that only by 
association and organization can the gas consumers of the 
metropolis obtain justice from the powerful and wealthy com- 
panies who now monopolize the supply. Such an Associa- 
“ion resembles the fairy tent described by Macaulay, which 
the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed. “ Fold it; and 
it Seemed a toy for the hand of a lady. Spread it; and the 
armies of powerful Sultans might repose beneath its shade.” 
Ignore the only Association which offers a nucleus for gas 
relormers, and it may be powerless for good. Join it; give it 
an energetic direction, and the sinews of war; send out tracts, 
Pamphlets, and lecturers; show that, under the existing Gas 





communication between the two towns lies entirely on the southern 
bank of the river, and in the event of an invasion would be utterly 
useless to the garrisons of these posts. Kingston lies on the shore 
of Lake Ontario, about 180 miles above Montreal: it is proposed 
to fortify this town, and to make it a harbour for the gunboats to 
which the defence of the passage of the lake must be entrusted : 
while Toronto, which is situated about 180 miles westward on the 
shore of the lake, and at the base of the great western peninsula of 
Canada which is formed by Lake Erie and Lake Huron. This pro- 
posed scheme of defence is no doubt the best that could be sug- 
gested: the configuration of the Canadian frontier renders the 
solution of the problem extremely difficult, while the small force 
which all our exertions and those of our American fellow-subjects 
could bring into the field at the commencement of hostilities m- 
crease the perplexities due to the physical nature of the country. 
The worst feature of this plan is the fact that if our troops are to 
be shut up in Quebec and Montreal, the whole country south of 
the St. Lawrence, with all its resources and railway ommunica- 
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tion, must fall into the hands of the invaders. We are almost 
surprised that no suggestion should be made for the construction 
of fortifications which might cover the débouchés on Montreal and 
Quebec from Lake Champlain and Vermont respectively. These 
would oblige an invader to waste either time or men upon them ; 
for he must either besiege them or detach forces much superior to 
these garrisons to mask them : in the former case, time would be 
allowed to organize all the local forces of Canada, and perhaps of 
a British North American Federation ; in the latter case, the in- 
vading army might be so reduced in numbers as to be unable to 
attempt the siege of both Montreal and Quebec, and an offensive 
movement in the open field at the same time. Whatever scheme 
of defence, however, may be adopted, it is certain that its 
success will be almost entirely in the hands of the colonists 
themselves. If the regular British troops can hold an invader 
in check behind fortifications for a certain time, it will remain 
for the local levies to rise in such numbers as to form an army 
large enough to take the field, and to drive him from their country. 
We have now every reason to know that should hostilities ever be 
commenced, Canada will be true to herself, and she may be assured 
that the mother country will not fail her in the hour of need. 








JURYMEN’S GRIEVANCES. 


TRIAL by jury is an admirable institution. As Lord Erskine 
used almost invariably to inform “the enlightened dozen of 
men he saw in that box before him,” it is the safeguard of 
popular liberty; and, in spite of the shallow sneers we some- 
times hear after a perverse verdict has been given, Englishmen 
are not likely soon to grow tired of singing its praises. It will 
doubtless continue to figure most worthily along with “ civil 
and religious liberty,” the “roast beef of Old England,” and 
similar time-honoured toasts, as a commonplace of after-dinner 
oratory, long after the impertinent sciolists who attack it are 
forgotten. It is, moreover, a powerful and most effective 
instrument of education. ‘“C’est 14 & mon avis,” says De 
Tocqueville, “son plus grand avantage.” The exercise of 
judicial functions is one of the best means of moral and intel- 
lectual culture. Jurymen, therefore, derive from the per- 
formance of their duties as much benefit as they confer. The 
good effect of the lessons to be learnt in this “ school to which 
admission is free and always open,” are perhaps most visible 
on the ignorant and unrefined. Any one who has attended 
the assizes in an agricultural county must have remarked the 
extraordinary change which a few days’ service on a jury works 
on the minds of the densest rustics. Sometimes twelve stolid- 
looking men, with countenances as vacant as a soldier’s when 
the word “ Eyes front!” has been given, are sworn, and it would 
seem hopeless to attempt to influence them by anything short 
of a surgical operation. But counsel and judges know better. 
They set to work upon this unpromising soil with a diligence 
that is soon rewarded. Every case effects an improvement, 
and by the end of the assizes, verdicts are delivered with satis- 
factory rapidity. The jurors have in the interval become 
different men, and they carry back to their farms and cottages 
an amount of intelligence surprising both to their neighbours 
and themselves. 

Serving on a jury, then, is, in reality, almost as inestimable 


a privilege as trial by jury itself; but owing to the absurd | 


arrangements at present in force for compelling attendance, it 
has become, in London and Middlesex at any rate, an in- 
tolerable nuisance. If it were not for the loss of time and 
money entailed on them, most men would rather enjoy acting 
as jurors. Putting aside the substantial benefit to themselves 
to be derived from the employment, they have many other 
inducements to undertake it. There is a momentary conse- 
quence conferred on them, and, if ordinary men, they will feel 
keenly the pleasure of being placed for once in an extraordinary 
position. Then, again, their amour propre is thoroughly 
gratified. It is something for them to hear themselves ad- 
dressed by Serjeant Buzfuz as “an enlightened, a high-minded, 
a right feeling, a conscientious, a dispassionate, a sympathizing, 
a contemplative jury of his civilized fellow-countrymen.” Such 
a eulogy sounds like “ buncombe” to the unprejudiced outsider, 
but it is pleasant and almost irresistible, as the wily Serjeant 
knows, to the honest men he wants to influence. There is also 
the chance of being on the jury in a cause céldbre, and thus 
getting without any trouble an inexhaustible topic of conver- 
sation for the rest of their days. A worthy clergyman, we 
remember, once succeeded in making great social capital out of 
the fact that he had escaped from the fire on board the Amazon. 
A juryman, in the same manner, who has had the good fortune 
to be in such a case as Palmer’s or Miiller’s, will find greatness 


thrust upon him. He will always be able to find an oppor- 
tunity, and, “ I remember when I was on the jury on Miiller’s 
trial,” will be an exordium sure to arrest attention. 

But all these advantages, great and small, are more than 
counterbalanced by the numerous annoyances to which jury- 
men are subjected. The first and most serious of these jg 
caused by the present summoning system. There can be no doubt 
that, by some means or other, many who are duly qualified 
to act both as special and common jurymen, manage to escape 
being summoned altogether. The turn of others comes round 
with unreasonable frequency. “J. W.,” for example, writes to 
the T'imes to complain of having to attend three times in g 
single month. We do not pretend to understand the principle 
on which the summoning officer proceeds. Lither his lists 
are very defective, or else, upon the principle of “ to him that 
hath shall be given,” he invites those who have once come, to 
come again. If this be so, everybody has a strong temp. 
tation to stop away. Perhaps, however, the fault rests with 
subordinate officials. It is not impossible that the messenger 
employed to effect service may be “squared,” and may be 
induced to forget his duty in the enjoyment of a pint of beer 
or the possession of an unexpected half-crown. Whatever be 
the real reason, the greatest partiality at present seems to 
prevail. The remedy might easily be applied. There are 
plenty of persons liable to serve, and many both ready and 
willing to do so. The sheriff or under-sheriff should take care 
first, that the jurors’ book is accurate, and secondly, that it 
is carefully gone through. There should also be some means 
of providing a substitute in cases of urgent necessity. It would 
not be difficult to find one, for a hard-pressed man of business 
often knows an idle gentleman who would be glad to take his 
place. Above all, there ought to be some certainty as to the 
particular day on which a particular man will be wanted. He 
might then make arrangements to attend without personal 
inconvenience. At present, he never knows when he will be 
summoned, and is often obliged to leave his business without 
superintendence at a moment’s notice. ‘“ There will be murder 
before this trial’s over,” said the long chemist, be 
sworn to try the famous issue between Bardell and Pickwick, 
“I’ve left nobody but an errand boy in my shop ffeds a 
very nice boy, my Lord, but he’s not. acquainted with drugs ; 





| and I know the prevailing impression on his y is, that 


| Epsom salts means oxalic acid, and syrup of senna,/Jaudanum. 


| That’s all, my Lord.” And although there may not be murder, 


still serious losses and disasters, in consequence of the sudden 
absence of the head of a business, are of every-day Gegurrence. 
| Another matter of which jurymen have a goed fight to 
complain is the discomfort they are obliged to und¢tgo, whilst 
waiting their turn to go into the box. Ofall tite draughty 
| corners of our shabby and now happily doomed courts, those 
| devoted to jurors in waiting are, perhaps, the draughtiest. Yet 
there, on hard benches with their limbs cramped up as if they 
were in the stocks, at one time nearly stifled by the usual 
suffocating atmosphere, at another half frozen by blasts of cold 
air rushing through the swing-door close by, tradesmen a0 
merchants often have to sit, in enforced idleness, from ten in the 
morning until three in the afternoon. They will then probably 
be told to go home, and at the same time will be cautioned to 
return punctually the next morning. If a heavy cause is beg 
heard, the same dreary scene may very possibly be enacted for 
two or three days in succession. Nor, when the case they have 
been summoned to try comes on, do they fare much better. A 
couple of rough forms, which look as if they had been brought 
from the nearest ragged sehool, are deemed ample accommoda- 
tion for jurymen on duty. 

Then remains .the question of remuneration. The present 
rate is simply ludicrous. Common jurors are entitled to eight- 
pence a cause, a sum which might be earned in ten minutes 
by a crossing-sweeper. Their services, in fact, may be coB 
sidered as gratuitous, and they come from a class that cannot 
afford to work for nothing. Special jurors get a guinea, W 
is, perhaps, as much as can be expected where the trial does 
exceedoneday. But where, as frequently happens, it rans ove? 
several days, they ought to receive at least as much as profes: 
sional witnesses. Sometimes the parties concerned show som? 
liberality. In the Windham case, for example, each jurym? 
received three guineas a day throughout the whole inquiry: 
But such a payment, although it is often thoroughly 
is quite exceptional. In the frivolous action against the 
Danubian Navigation Company, tried last week before the 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, which occupied five whole days; 
the jury appealed in vain for some reasonable compensation for 
their attendance. In the Chetwynd case, again, which lasted 
much longer, the same appeal met with the same refusal. ” 
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| matter, therefore, ought not to be left to the complaisane? 
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suitors, but settled by positive law. As long as the present 
state of things exists, it will become more and more difficult 
every day to secure the presence of the special jurors sum- 
moned. A thorough revision of the whole system, both in the 
mode of obtaining their attendance and in the scale of payment, 
is urgently needed. ‘The reform should begin in London; for 
it is there that the hardships we have been describing are most 
felt. Owing to the vast development of the railway system, 
legal business is gradually becoming concentrated in the metro- 

olis. As a consequence, the juries at Guildhall are burdened 
with more than their fair share of work. They are, moreover, 
composed of some of the busiest men in England; and it is 
because they are so busy with their own affairs that they are 
entitled to immediate consideration and relief. 








PROMOTION MONEY. 


THE development of the joint-stock system has created a class 
of persons familiarly known as promoters, who seem likely to give 
the British public, particularly that portion of it known to the law 
as special jurymen, a good deal of trouble. These gentlemen have 
seldom any fixed abode, they have no profession, or at any rate 
they exercise none, but that of “ promoting” public companies, and 
they are generally supposed to have little to do with a banking 
account, though the figures in which they deal are often large. It 
not unfrequently happens that a promoter is a man who has seen 





he was unfortunate, and failed, but he has still a good many friends, | 


and they are not unwilling to do him a good turn, especially if he 
can manage to get them placed on the directorate of a promising 
company. As these are days when everybody is ready to join 
with everybody else in joint-stock enterprises limited, we see no 
reason why promoters should not be at once recognised as a class, 
and provided for accordingly. By all means let them found an 
institute, elect a president, and surround themselves with all the 


protection which other professions providently insure against the | 
day of adversity. Business and professions thus recognised and | 


established have generally some standard of charge, regulated by 
custom, 


that in the particular case to which we allude there has been any sup- 
pression of this necessary information. We select it only as an 
instance of the enormous sums which may be claimed as promotion 
money. And, speaking now not of that case, but generally of the prac- 
tice, not rare, of compensating promoters without giving the share- 
holders a full statement of the persons to whom the money has 
been paid, we say that directors who withhold such information 
have much to answer for. We hope to see the day when pro- 
motion money, under any form whatever, shall be openly stated 
on the face of the prospectus with the penalty in default of rendering 
all parties liable fora return of their money to the shareholders.. 








LONDON FOGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—The density of fog in London this winter has been a subject 
of notice; but there appears no reason why the origin of London fog 
should be uncertain. 

Its prevalence during the winter season is perhaps mainly attri- 
bu:able to the water of the Thames being often warmer than the air, 
ani giving forth vapour which the air is unable to hold in an invisible 
state. 

During the third week of last month, for instance, the mean tem- 
perature of the Thames was about 40 degrees, while that of the air 


| was scarcely above 34 degrees. 


Under such circumstances, the effect would be somewhat of the 
same kind as when a vessel of warm water is exposed in a room of 
ordinary temperature. A constant mistiness is observed over the top 


| of the water; the vapour, as it rises into the cool air, being condensed 


better days—he was once in business for himself, and was respected ; | into the vesicular state, exhibits that white cloudy appearance with 


which everyone is familiar. 

Of course, the breaths of the millions who inhabit London, as well 
as other sources of vapour, increase the effect ; while the smoke from 
so many chimneys, mingling with the condensed vapour, imparts that 


| sombre yellow hue which is characteristic of London fog. 


It would certainly be a gain to the public to have the fees of | 
excitement of the mathematical lists, and may be supposed to have 


promoters fixed like those of any other profession, or at least to 
know on what principle their rate of remuneration is ascertained. 
That they are entitled to liberal remuneration no one, we presume, 
would attempt to deny. There may be as much value in an idea 
a3 In money itself, and he who has the wit to discover in what 


direction new and profitable speculations may be undertaken | 


deserves well of the community, and is entitled to reward at the 
hands of those who benefit immediately by his ingenuity. But 
then it should be a reasonable reward, not an enormous and 


secretly obtained, and as secretly divided, amongst any number of 
promoters and their friends, is a matter so serious that we cannot 
protest against it too often or too strongly. And this is no fancied 
evil, In calling attention to it we are not indulging in any flight 
of Imagination, or making a larger statement than the experience 
of life will justify, as all our readers who peruse the law reports of 
the daily press must know. 

Several cases of this kind have been made public lately: two 
Within this week, which are very remarkable. We do not intend 
to dwell on the general features of these cases. That would be 
beside our purpose. It will suffice to say that in each the amount 
of promotion money claimed is very considerable. For instance, 
When we hear that a property may be purchased for £250,000, and 
sold again directly to a company for £350,000, thus realizing a 
profit of £10¢ 000 by a single stroke of business; or that an 
hotel can be bought and immediately resold at a profit of £15,000, 
we cannot help wondering how the owners could sell so cheaply, 
who are the parties who divide the bonuses, what sort of connec- 
tion, if any, they have with the company, and, above all, whether 
the shareholders in such concerns have had all the information 
placed before them which such transactions as these would seem 
to demand. 


_ If they have, and are content to abide by the bargain, there 
18 nothing more to be said. It may be a good bargain, and 
th € price, though startling, may prove after all not exces- 
Sive. Upon this point we offer no opinion. But our readers 
will at once understand that, supposing these important details 
are withheld from the shareholders, the latter have not that 
pportunity of knowing in what sort of speculation they are ven- 
turing their money, to which clearly they are entitled. We do not say 








Not wishing to intrude further upon your space, 
I beg to subscribe myself, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F, B, FALKNER. 


Grammar School, Appleby, Leicestershire, Feb. 9, 1865. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 10. 


Tue University has now for some days settled down again after the 


recovered from the effects of the extreme dullness of degree-day. The 
Senior Wrangler has been the subject of unusually prolonged discus- 
sion this year, in consequence of the objectionable paragraph in the 
Times, which described Mr. Strutt as a man of more industry than 
natural ability, a description which is emphatically contradicted by 
the facts of the case, and would have been in exceedingly bad taste 
had it even been less untrue. It was a piece of gratuitous 
cruelty. An authoritative letter, with the signature F. M., has 
announced that Mr. Strutt came up to the University with so little 


| previous preparation, that on his mathematical papers he was not 


unconscionable ; and i i = ; ; : 
one ; and, moreover, it should be given openly. | among the first ten of the candidates for minor scholarships at 


That five, or ten, or even a hundred thousand pounds, should be | 


Trinity, and it is very remarkable that with so bad a start he 
should have distanced all competitors for the greater prize. Cam- 
bridge has great reason to be well satisfied with the lists this year, 
for there were formidable men, carefully trained in other mathe- 
matical universities, among the candidates for honours, and rumour 
had predestined one of these for the first place. The two best men 
of their year in the London University, and the Senior Moderator 
of Dublin, appear as wranglers, so that Mr. Strutt and his imme- 
diate followers in the tripos have had antagonists worthy of their 
best steel, and have won laurels more honourable even than usual. 

The result of the Smith’s prizes has not excited much attention. 
The senior wrangler gets the first, and the third wrangler the 
second, and it is exceedingly curious that of the second Smith's 
prize-man, as of the first, it can be said that he was not in the first 
ten as a candidate for the Trinity minor scholarships in 1861, when 
he came up to the University. To obtain a scholarship at the 
commencement of the University course is not by any means an 
unmixed benefit, for it tends to put a man on too good terms with 
himself, and so leads to a certain slackness which tells unfavour- 
ably upon his place in the tripos. Nor is it any more surely a sign 
of his being really the best man, for it frequently happens that the 
neat well-trained man, who has been made the most of, and makes 
the most of himself in the examination to which he is sent up from 
some public school, his weapons being rather the readiness of 
practice than any real originality or power, will secure a larger 
number of marks than the man of more able, if more uncouth, 
intellect. College examiners usually consider themselves at liberty, 
however, to select the most promising candidates, rather than those 
who get the greatest number of aggregate marks. 

There is always something unsatisfactory in the Smith’s prizes 
when any Trinity man below the first two wranglers is successful, 
as in the present case. Ceteris paribus, a Trinity man must have 
the prize by the terms of Dr. Smith’s bequest ; and as the examiners 
are six in number, and come to their decision by voting, each 
examiner reading over his papers and recording his vote for the 
two men whom he considers the best among the candidates, there 
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is much more probability of a case of equality occurring than in 
ordinary examinations where a rigid system of giving marks is 
cbserved. This preference to Trinity men gives them a strong pull 
against their fellow-candidates, and the feeling of the University 
on the question may be seen by a story which is now going the 
round of the various Combination-rooms. Two examiners, it 1s 
said, voted on one occasion for a Trinity man, three for a Johnian, 
and the remaining examiner was undecided. Very well. It wasa 
case of uncertainty with the sixth voter, and therefore his vote 
must be given to the Trinity man. That made the votes equal, 
and therefore the Trinity man must have the prize. It is curious 
that, in spite of this invidious preference, only one of the first 
sixteen prizemen after the institution of the prize wasa Trinity 
man, and he was third wrangler and first Smith’s prize. It would 
add to the merit marked by the prize, and it would be a graceful 
thing on the part of the College, if this right were given up. Short 
of that, the best thing would be to announce in every case whether 
either of the prizemen owes his place to the fact of his being a 
Trinity man. Of course, in such a case as that of this year, it is 
not unnaturally said in the University that the second wrangler 
would have got the second prize had he been at Trinity rather 
than at the great wrangler-making College. And who is to aay 
that it is not so? Sixteen years ago, poor Mackenzie lost the 
second prize because he was a Caius man, and Barry, whom he had 
beaten by two places in the tripos, appears in the Calendar as sole 
second prizeman. Mackenzie wrote a graceful letter to his suc- 
cessful rival, observing that for himself he felt it a sufficient 
honour to be bracketed second; but it was only from private 
information that he knew that such was the case, and the Calendar 
does not recognise his merits. In Baron Alderson’s year, the second 
and third men were equal, and both were gazetted as second prize- 
men, neither being of Trinity. This, at least, might always be 
done, even though the substantial prize be given to the favoured 
college. 

An interesting topic of University conversation has been 
the remarkable sermon preached by the Professor of History in 
St. Mary’s recently, the first.of a series of four sermons on 
the character of David. It was the Professor’s first public 
appearance since his tourney with Dr. Newman, and some of 
the crowded audience believed that they could detect the marks 
of the Roman lance. “ Muscular Christianity” was the theme of 
the sermon, a phrase which arose the preacher knew not when or 
where, and the meaning of which he declared himself unable to 
comprehend. If it is used in its best sense, then, he said, “ mus- 
cular Christianity ” is a thing we have had for three hundred years, 
the heirloom handed down by and from the Reformation. The 
recoil from Monasticism gave it birth, The monks aimed only at 
the feminine virtues of Christianity—-why does Mr. Kingsley 
Americanize the last syllable of feminine ?—patience, endurance, 
the passive rather than the active life; but, in aiming at woman’s 
virtues, they only achieved her vices,—they were crafty, cruel, true 
cowards, as their own writings abundantly testify; nay, those very 
writings prove that they could even scold! The knight had a 
clearer and nobler view of Christianity. In the camp and on the 
battle-field he worked out the masculine side of the Christian life, 
putting down wrong with a stout heart and arm, and not neglecting 
the feminine side, for he made the pleasures and responsibilities of 
wedded life subserve to his one great end. The ideal standard of 
the medizeval Teuton knight was a perfect standard, and this we 
“ muscular Christianity” in its best sense. ‘I'he remainder of the 
course will show that David was in this sense the typical idea of a 
“ muscular Christian.” The supposed compatibility of this “ mus- 
cular Christianity” with a careless and even immoral life was 
most emphatically denied, in language more curious than appro- 
priate, 

Among subjects which will probably occupy much of the attention 
of the University this term, the admission of girls to the local 
examinations will take a prominent place. In November last, a 
syndicate of eighteen men was appointed to determine the question 
utrum puelle commode ab academid examinari possint, and they 
have determined it in the affirmative. The next step will not be 
long delayed, and a report embodying the resolutions of the 
syndicate must soon appear, when it may be expected that the 
discussion in the Arts’ Schools will for once be invested with 
something like liveliness. Considering the small amount of oppo- 
sition elicited by the Grace of November 24, appointing the 
syndicate, there is not much chance that a Grace pledging the Senate 
to a favourable view of the petition presented to that body will be 
thrown out. There seems to be a general wish on the part of the 
world outside for something to be done towards amending the style 
of female education, in such branches of it as are not brought under 
the pressure of social demand. Singing, and instrumental music, and 
good dancing, have a direct market value, and they, therefore, need 
no forcing. But such a subject as arithmetic, which only comes into 
practical use later in life, when the more purely social accomplish- 
ments have led to their natural result, has no market value, 
and therefore does require forcing. Large numbers of conscientious 
schoolmistresses clamour for some help from without, which 
may guide them to a selection of wise courses and methods of 

study for their pupils, and may at the same time show parents the 
wisdom of patience, while the more solid parts of instruction are 
being administered, even if the administering be the cause of some 
delay in the progress of superficial accomplishments. No self- 
constituted committee can be so grave, responsible, and permanent, 
as the senate of the University, or so little likely to be fettered 
by erotchets and jealousies, and misled by a narrow view of the 





a 


interests at stake. It has been said that Fellows of Colleges cannot 
know how to examine girls, as they can have no experience of 
the course or the requirements of the education they undertake to 
test ; but large numbers of ladies whose ability is only equalled by 
their mature knowledye of the practical details of the education of 
their sex, have declared themselves only too anxious to accept the 
same papers for girls as are set to boys in the local examinations 
for they judge by the papers of past years that such papers will 
be exactly what will suit their purpose. 

Whilst the University is devoting itself to educational questions 
of which girls are the subject matter, it will not neglect its own 
alumni. The Syndicate appointed simultaneously with the “ Girls’ 
Syndicate,” is to report during this Term on the B.A. and Previous 
examinations, and to suggest some scheme for the improvement of 
the present state of things. It is understood that they have 
narrowed the question to a single point, which they will lay before 
the University, and if the Senate accepts their view, they will 
proceed to elaborate a scheme. This sounds more promising than 
anything we have thus far heard. Once affirm a broad leading prin- 
ciple—say, that the examination necessary for B.A. so far as Arts 
alone are concerned may be passed at the end of six Terms, or if 
seven so much the better, as that will bring things back to the old 
ten-term system—then it will be possible to fashion a bold and 
homogeneous scheme. But if the University persists in wielding 
the incompetent mop, or if the petty tinkering which has gone on 
of late years is to be allowed to continue,—if the utmost that is 
done be a proposal by one man to cut out hydrostatics from the 
poll-course because he has no faith in the barometer, or by another 
to burke Paley because it is so dry, the post of leader and guide, 
which is the inheritance and the right of the University, will fall 
into other hands, and the world will progress whether Cambridge 
will or no. 

There is a class of men to whom the University will do well to 
have rather more regard than it has hitherto had. The number of 
men reading for Indian appointments is greater than the number of 
undergraduates at several of the smaller colleges, and yet very little 
seems to be done for them by the authorities. To take an instance, 
The next Government examination comes on in June this year, % 
the end of the May Term. The May Term happens to be short, 
and the Lent Term long ; therefore, the Vice-Chancellor, in whose 
hands the utilizing of the teacher of Hindustani, c., rests, is 
supposed to have declared that the Sanskrit lectures must be 
delivered this Term, and that it will not be worth while to have the 
teacher for the short May Term. The candidates themselves have 
an idea that they would rather receive instruction up to the eve of 
the examination, and they seem to have common sense on their side. 
It is hoped that the Vice-Chancellor will reconsider his decision ; 
for it will be very unwise on the part of the University to drive 
these men away. 





THE CHURCH. 


CONVOCATION. 


Arter a four days’ brilliant display of oratorical deliberation, 
Convocation, like a comet, has vanished into rural aphelion. Green 
leaves and the bright and merry month of May must return before 
it is again seen in sunny proximity to its centre of attraction m 
Westminster. By a rule wisely ordained for the accommodation 
of country proctors, who, besides their synodal functions, have 
parochial duties to attend to, its deliberations are confined to 
“groups of sessions,” with long intervals of rest between. 0, 
while the temporalty in Lords and Commons continue to revolve, 
astronomically speaking, with its usual steady planetary motion Troun 
St. Stephen’s, the more airy and spiritual matter of Convocation has 
rushed onwards in its eccentric path to remote retirement, to be there 
for a time gently wafted along with a normal parochial motion. It 
may be well that the movements of Convocation should be governed 
by this law. Otherwise, perhaps, we should have too much of ag 
thing. But we must confess that we are rather disappointed at the 
brevity of this first ‘‘ group session,’ which has so abruptly come toa 
termination. There is a loneliness in knowing that for the next 
three mouths its spirit-stirring voice will not be heard. We had 
calculated on having for a few weeks to come, in its proceedings, 
something much better than Mr. Spurgeon or Brother Ignatius to 
talk of. But these fair hopes have now all miscarried, and we 
must be content to look forward to occasional Episcopal utterances 
in Parliamentary debates to while away the interval. Its latest 
proceedings are, however, deserving of a present consideration. 

A bright and happy feature of the late Session of Convocation 
is the harmony and good feeling which have prevailed throughout 
its deliberations. There have been differences of opinion ; but 
these have been expressed with all due dignity and courtesy, and & 
marked absence of the idiosyncratic clerical odium. The Upper 
and Lower Houses are in perfect accord, each cheering on the 
other, and yielding to all its reasonable demands. The latter con- 
cedes the withdrawal of certain words it had insisted on in the 
petition to her Majesty fer an increase of the Episcopate ; and the 
former does not press its command that the Lower House should 
proceed to the consideration of its own reform when it is urge 
that the debate on the Burial Service should be concluded first. 
So far, then, the anticipations of those who foretold that Con- 
vocation, if revived, would turn out a “ bear garden” are falsified. 
The prophets have vainly prophesied that there would be a rene 
of the unseemly strifes between the two Houses, which were the 
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scandal of the reign of Queen Anne. 
tricities of Convocation, and however in some matters the opinion 
of the ruling majority be behind the age, discord and strife are 
not faults which can be laid to its charge. On the increase of the 
Episcopate there is an absolute unanimity of opinion. Of another 
question—that of calling clergymen to the Bar—a most tolerant 
and reasonable view was taken by the Upper House. There was 
no decided objection made to the thing itself of a clergymen 
forsaking his profession to follow a lay pursuit ; but it was pro- 
posed, and generally approved of, that, in case of his practising at 
the Bar, he should not be allowed to officiate anywhere in the dis- 
charge of Sunday duty. The clergyman who forsakes his pro- 
fession may be presumed to do so through conscientious convictions 
or a positive dislike ; and he should not, therefore, lightly return 
to the practice of it in any form again. ‘ 

But there is a dark side to this picture, which justifies the worst 
anticipations as to the practical usefulness of any deliberations of 
Convocation. In its condemnation of the Divorce Court, and its 
assertion of a law of the Church on matrimony, distinct from and 


Whatever be the eccen- | 





superior to the law of the nation, it has left itself in a degree open | 
| is no real difference between these two injunctions ; but a closer 
| examination will show that in the words “ due security ” there is a 
| hitch which left much room for objection to the several schemes 
_ proposed. It may have been owing to this cause that there was so 


to the charge brought against the Pope’s Encyclical of opposing 
the progress of modern society. The fallacy which we pointed out, 
in our last article on the Royal Supremacy, here again crops up to 
the surface, viz., of supposing that the clergy are the Church, and 
the canons made by them the laws of the Church. So utterly 
untrue is this allegation, that it is a well-established principle in 
common law that no canon has any force if it contradict an Act of 
Parliament. The Divorce Act of 1857 has, in fact, repealed every 
canon that ever asserted the indissolubility of marriage. And the 
reason is palpably manifest : the nation itself is the English Church, 
which, by its Parliamentary enactments, successively renders every 
Canon not in accordance with modern progress mere curiosities, as 
antiquarian as a dodo or a fossil plesiosaurus. The Lower House 
complained that their consciences were aggrieved by the Divorce Act 
and with this their lordships sympathized in a resolution “ lamenting 
the present state of the law of marriage.” But as to the further 
petition that they should use their influence to have it amended, the 
obvious reply was that,as a House of Convocation, it was “ impossible 
to act on the prayer of this Articulus cleri.” The Bishop of London 
showed that the absolute indissolubility of marriage was never the 
law of the land—the marriage contract could, before the establish- 
ment of the Divorce Court, be rescinded by a special Act of 
Parliament. In such cases, too, the clergy were bound to marry 


the divorced parties to their new objects of affection ; and that | 
they are not, under the present law, compelled to do. But even | 


that does not meet the grief of conscience complained of, which 
arises from the vast multiplication of divorce cases; also from 
clergymen being obliged to consent to their churches being used 
for the marriage of divorced persons ; and from themselves being 
compelled to marry the divorced individual of a couple to whose 
adultery the separation was not owing. The whole debate wound 
up with a witty amendment from the Bishop of St. David. His 
lordship seemed to think that, after all, there was not much cause 
for grief, and so he moved, ‘‘ that this House lamented that there 
were clergymen whose consciences were aggrieved.” It is needless 
to say that the resolution was not adopted, and equally unneces- 
sary to observe that it is most unlikely that their lordships’ 
influence will prevail to alter the Divorce Act. 
_ Another of the eccentric developments of the phases of Convoca- 
tion is the adoption of the movement for Christian unity with the 
Russo-Greek Church.. A committee has been appointed to pro- 
mote this unity, and has actually reported the results of its 
labours. Whether it is that distance lends enchantment to the 
scene, and that what would be detestable at home is charming 
when viewed telescopically across the continents of Europe and 
America, the committee have got so far that the principle is fixed 
that the clergy and laity of either communion may join in the 
Sacraments and offices of the other in Christian unity. The Messrs. 
Ruggles and Young, two American Episcopal clergymen, have 
communicated with the Metropolitans of St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow, and say it is possible. The Very Rev. Archpriests Popoff 
and Wassalief, chaplains to the Russian Embassies in London and 
aris, have attended the last meeting of the committee, and given 
encouragement. In astonishment we ask, Is not transubstan- 
tiation, or, at least, consubstantiation, a doctrine of the Russo- 
Greek Church? But the reply is a pooh-pooh— matters are 
Pe Ae bad as you suppose.” In fact, we are now asked 
ti si that the Russian Church is wonderfully like that 
th If so, the ordinary accounts, the accounts of travel- 
rr re 1e history of the Greek Church itself, are falsifica- 
vena o- we must learn our lessons on the churches again. This 
rt 2 ao of Russian doctrinal purity is tinged, we appre- 
when -s the wish that is said to be father to the thought. After 
bare € have already said on the Unity of Christendom, we dis- 
ss the subject with the old adage, Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
Pr 8 but little more to say of our prorogued Convocation. 
a thee rea eccentric doings was the adoption of the Report 
oe -urial Service, advising the revival of the godly discipline of 
comin minus its penal sting, the appointment of a new 
sliaed “y a consider afresh the whole question of Church disci- 
spiritaall the moving of a resolution affirming the right of the 
mu _ determine all causes in which the divine law is con- 
the Le e debate on this last question had just commenced in 
; ewer House when a message from the Upper announced the 
P orogation of Convocation ; and so of this venerable aud reverend 
“ssembly we may say until summer “ requiescat in pace.” 














THE COMMISSION ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


Tue Royal Commission on Subscription has presented to her 
Majesty a Report, of a rather unusual kind, of recommendations 
without reasons ; and, consequently, the results of their labours 
apparently assume very meagre proportions. The changes which 
they have suggested are now some time before the public; but a 
document, communicated by ex-Chancellor Napier, has appeared 
this week which furnishes the grounds on which the majority of 
the Commissioners based their recommendations. It is drawn up 
in the form of a personal statement of Mr. Napier’s own views ; 
but there is reason to believe that it closely approximates to the 
draft of the report which he submitted to the Commission for 
adoption, and which was rejected through the influence of the 
Bishop of Oxford. The Commission was issued, first, to “ consider 
and revise the various forms of Subscription and Declaration ;” 
and next, to “report their opinion how far these may be altered 
and simplified consistently with due security for the declared 
agreement of the clergy with the doctrine of the Church and their 
conformity to its ritual.” At first sight, it might appear that there 


much diversity and conflict of opinion among the Commissioners, 
and that they were not able to agree on a formal report. From 
Mr. Napier we learn that there was complete unanimity among 
them as to the first part of the enjoined duty ; but that, as to the 
second, they were not able to agree “as to the form in which the 


| opinion” there required should be expressed. The whole affair is 


not a little mysterious. This unanimity of recommendations and 
diversity of reasons for them do not hang well together. 

From Mr. Napier’s explanations we are able, however, to get 
some insight into a few of these grounds of discord. The whole 
subject is considered by him under the respective heads of —“ Sub- 
scription on taking holy orders,” “ Declarations on admission to 
a benefice,” and “ Oaths required to be taken by the clergy.” The 
third of these come under a twofold consideration—oaths required 
by the Church, and those enjoined by the State. As to the former, 
he considers that they should be abolished altogether. The oath of 
canonical obedience is “ancient and prescriptive,” and Mr. Napier 
defers to the opinion of other members of the Commission that it 
should be retained. But he doubts that its form accords with the 
spirit of the 39th Article on “ A Christian man’s oath.” He agrees 
also with Lord Bacon that “ swearing men to blanks and generalities 
(not included within the compass of matter certain which the 
party that is to take the oath may understand) is a thing captious 
and strainable.” On the oath of the Queen’s Sovereignty, now 
administered in the midst of the ordination and consecration 
services, the Commissioners seem to have all agreed that it should 
be dispensed with. In its place they substitute the “ State Oath 
of Allegiance and Supremacy,” recently fixed by Parliament for 
both clergy and laity ; and they recommend that it be administered 
before, and not in, these services. On the present practice Mr. 
Napier observes that “ the administration of an oath during the 
religious service is an interruption of it that tends to weaken its 
solemnity.” Also, as a church oath, it is rendered quite unneces- 
sary by the previous subscription to the 37th Article, which con- 
tains a clear and exact statement of the Queen’s Sovereignty. The 
remaining oath considered is that regarding Simony, and it is clear 
that the Commissioners felt that here they had a very delicate 
matter to deal with. The Irish ex-Chancellor has evidently not 
much faith in the remedy that has been applied. He looks on it as 
“merely provisional ;” it is “at least harmless;” he cannot 
“regard it as protective.” But something, however, should be done. 
The present “law of Simony is inconsistent and partial. It 
leads to embarrassment that is oppressive, or evasion that is 
immoral.” Bishops even cannot retire to make way for more 
active successors without being conscience-stricken by its require- 
ments. How far these difficulties, particularly the “ evasion that 
is immoral,” are likely to be surmounted by the proposed change, 
will be seen from a collation of the old and new forms. In the 
former, the candidate incumbent swears that he has made no 
“ simoniacal payments, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
and that hereafter he will not ratify any contract or promise of 

ayment made by another for him without his consent or know- 
iis ” but in the substitute form he solemnly declares, in words, 
in other respects almost the same, that he has made no such 
“payment, contract, or promise of any kind whatsoever, which 
to the best of my knowledge is simoniacal.” The words we have 
italicized give to the Declaration the convenient elasticity which 
the rigid old legal phrase, “ simoniacal payment” could never 
admit of. It furnishes the precise convenient doubt required, 
whether the purchase of a vacant presentation, or one “ with im- 
mediate possession” be the very sin that Simon Magus was “ to 
the best of my knowledge” guilty of. We doubt very much if 
immoral evasion would be diminished by such a clumsy device as 
this. Mr. Napier justly regards it as not protective, and we 
strongly suspect that in this matter also he has deferred to the 
“ larger experience and superior judgment” of his brother com- 
missioners. If this kind of traffic cannot be prevented, it is 
better that it should be openly recognised, and at once made 
legal and honest, and that upright men should not be kept down 
by it in the Church, while those of slippery consciences st »p over 
their heads into the highest places. 

As to Subscription and Declarations of assent and consent, the 
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Commission has wisely recommended that, instead of the present 
cumbrous system, there should be only one form applicable to all 
cases and occasions. Declaration on admission to a benefice is 
regulated altogether by statute, and is an open and public act, 
intended to assure the laity that the new minister will execute the 


- Church’s Commission. Subscription is more a private one, by 


which the candidate for Orders assures the bishop that he does, 
and will, hold the Church’s doctrine and use her ritual. But, not- 
withstanding this difference, there is no reason why the assurance 
should not be given in both cases in the same words. The Com- 
mission has, accordingly, recommended but one form, and that 
extends to a general assent by the clergy to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and Book of Common Prayer, to a belief that the doctrines 
therein set forth are “ agreeable to the Word of God” and to an 
engagement that they “will use” the forms in said book prescribed, 
and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful authority 
This is a vast improvement on the present declaration of “‘ assent 
and consent to all and everything contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer ;” and of it, as well as the other recommendations made by 
the Commission—excluding, perhaps, that relating to Simony— 
we may truly say with Mr. Napier that “ they are wise, because 


they are remedial, and they are safe, because they are moderate | 


and practical.” 





FINE ARTS. 


A GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS. 


A GENERAL exhibition, illustrative of this most delightful branch 
of art, which seems so congenial and native to our English atmo- 
sphere that it is indigenous here, and flourishes nowhere else, might 
be supposed to include contributions from all the talents of the 
water-colour painters. Such an exhibition would certainly be one 
of rare interest ; but this happens to be precisely the reverse. It 
is an exhibition of the largest number of drawings that could be 
got together from the “ outsiders”—those who are debarred the 
privilege of showing their works in the galleries of the two old- 
established water-colour societies. The Dudley Gallery — the 
largest room at the Egyptian Hall—is literally crammed with these 
pictures, and we hear that only about one-fourth of those sent in 
are exhibited. As this very large number was in some sense a 
selection (for artists were specially invited to contribute), we must 
conclude that those which do not appear on the walls were excluded 


simply for want of space, and not for lack of merit. We might | 
fairly remark, however, if our surmise is correct, that some artists, | 


who occupy seven or eight places with rather indifferent pictures, 
might with a good grace have given way to some of those of the 


1,200 who are now shut out. If this exbibition is to represent the | 
masses, the exhibitors should be restricted to two or three drawings, | 


which would amply answer the purpose of bringing the painter's 
name before the public. Without pointing to any one in particular, 


artist. We say this with a sincere wish for the success of the 
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views we ventured upon in reference to the ample capabilities 
of water-colour drawing for the higher branches of subject-paint- 
ing; it shows also that the peculiar delicacy of the method 
is not inappropriate to the severer styles of art. A landsca 

(124), by the same artist, called ‘‘ Shade and Sunshine,” is too 
photographic in every sense to be either agreeable exactly or true 
to nature. It exhibits just the mistake we so often see arisin 
from a superficial view of natural effects, when an artist supposes 
he has nothing to do but to put in strong lights, and deep, sharply- 
defined shadows, witha tolerably correct imitation of the forms of 
objects, to produce a picture. His work in this way loses all the 
bloom in all the delicious harmony of gradations and reflexes of 
colour which makes the natural landscape so enchanting in its 
beauty. The fault is one that besets almost all painters now, 
under the notion that these grains of truth go to make up in a 
painter's hands the truth of nature. We see this error staring out 
upon the face of landscapes, such as (269) “ Autumn’s Golden 
Leaf,” by Mr. Redgrave, R.A. Those straight, clean-cut furrows 
of ploughed land, with a team of horses that look as if their 
bodies were supported on trussles—those patches of flat bright 
yellow, and dark blotches of purple on the hills in mid-distance, 
become a mere decorative apposition of tints rather than a natural 
landscape. So again in (77) “Near the Land’s End,” by Mr. 
A. C. Stannus, where the artist has set himself vainly to paint 


_ every wavelet of the tremendous Atlantic that rolls upon the 


Cornwall coast, and every mossy cranny in the weather-worn 
rocks ; and after all this labour he must be disappointed in the 
result. (322) “A Salmon Pool on the Conway, North Wales,” 
by E. J. Poynter, shows the same waste of ability over detail which 
is not only impossible to give, but is worthless to the real expression 
of the landscape. The art in landscape is to feel where detail 
may be sacrificed to general effect, and to render this general 
effect with quiet power and a certain modest reserve ; whenever 
the eye is attracted by the self-assertion of the painter in 
elaborate details or the “forcing” of colour, the true charm is 
lost. There are some rather large landscapes, by Mr. Arthur 
Severn, which seem to us to possess the excellence of what may 
be called “ fine treatment.” (65) “ Waves by Moonlight,” is a large 
picture almost filled with one huge roller breaking upon the sands, 


_ and casting the foam and spray into the silvery beams of the 


moon. It was rather a daring attempt to make, but the artist has 
succeeded in compelling “the mighty monster” upon his canvas ; 
and, notwithstanding alittle of the melodramatic in his moonlight, 
Mr. Severn has produced a very striking picture of one pf. the 
grandest aspects of the sea at night. His picture of “‘ Rome” (23), 
with the great dome of St. Peter's rising into the glowing sunset of 
crimson clouds like a mountain, the gloomy Bridge and Castle of 
St. Angelo, and the dusky stream of the Tiber, is equally striking 
for the fine imaginative treatment of the subject, These 
qualities we see again in the same artist's drawing of the 
‘’hames, with the scaffolding of the embankment works at West- 
minster looming in the evening mist, with that strange kind of 


| beauty that nature often throws like a lovely veil over the ugly 
several instances might be named in which the repetition of a | 
peculiar manner is neither in favour of the exhibition nor the | 


exhibition and the full benefit of the artists, and especially | 
because such an exhibition was undoubtedly very much called | 


for by the very limited means of exhibiting available to those 
who are not members of one of the other societies. Unless 
the idea is well and liberally worked out, it will only result in the 
addition of another clique to the water-colour painters. The old 
society excluded a number of good artists for many years, till at 
last the malcontents were strong enough to have a gallery and 
society of their own, and then, as human nature will have it, they 


contrivances of man. It is hard to say what repulsive objects are 
not to be touched with grace and beauty in this way, and the 
artist who can rival nature at the task must possess the true gift. 
Mr.C. F. Williams, in a little drawing (191), “ The Afterglow, South- 
ampton Water,” proves that he also possesses this happy faculty of 


| striking out poetry and beauty from objects so mean as the muddy 


wastes of the riverand thestill pools of waterleft by the tide to reflect 


_ the last light of evening. Mr. F. Powell contributes a good drawing 


at once assumed the same policy of exclusiveness. They have long | 
kept their ground, advanced in every sense except this one of pro- | 
moting the study of the art along with the general welfare of their 


brother water-colour painters. We are very much inclined to think 
that the art of water-colour painting is capable of far greater 


things than have ever been shown in the two societies ; and even | 


this first general gleaning “— the unknown seems to show 
that there are artists of considerable power and originality who are 
little known, and would have remained so probably till some mem- 


of “ Arran from Garroch Head” (233), with a very charming effect 
of grey clouds and the twilight of early morning. & The Last 
Gleam” (42), by Mr. J. Hitchins—an old windmill striking boldly 
against the rich evening sky, with a landscape in deep tone of warm 
colour—and (55) “ Sybil Head, Kerry ”—an exactly opposite effect 
of a huge grey rock against a grey squally sky—by J. C. Rotana, 
are also drawings noticeable for good broad treatment. \ - 
Hitchins, we observe, is disposed to take up the manner 0 
Mr. Birket Foster in (34) “ A Rest by the Way ;” but this met 
with the same success as Mr. Coleman and Mr. Townley Green, 
both of whom run very close indeed to Mr. Foster in their pictures, 


_ (437) “ The Old Weir on the Thames ;” (454) “ Near Med- 


ber drops out of the list of the societies. When we reflect that all — 


fresco painting is water-colour, and that the modern use of water-glass 
has very much enlarged the palette and in other ways facilitated the 
method, and made it capable of many of the charms of colour, it 
becomes evident enough that the old-fashioned limits of water-colour 
painting may very possibly require to be enlarged. Art recognises 
every kind of material ; yet we have long seen how it has, in the 
case of the works of the orthodox water-colour painters of the 


” 


menham”—children fishing ; (488) “A Pasture Meadow, and 
others, by Mr. Coleman ; and (438) “ Through the Fern”—a or he 
of pretty country children, by Mr. Green. We cannot say that the 
example is altogether one that is desirable to be followed ; it 18 ‘ 
manner which seems to lead only to mere prettinesses, not wit 

out a certain poetry, but to which anything like the — 
of the grander moments of nature is impossible. However, a8! 


_ is useless to inveigh against imitators, we are not disposed to with- 


societies, been fettered a good deal by a certain neat, not to say 


finicking, style—this admitting certainly of every possible pretti- 
ness and delicacy of expression, in landscape, in figures picturesque 
and something more occasionally, in flowers and “still life,” but 
still binding the art down to the humbler paths. We shall see, in 
noticing some of the pictures in this Exhibition, that there are 
signs of rebellion against routine, and we hail them with the 
promise of a fine field for exertion and enterprise to explore and 
reap the reward which the public is perfectly certain to give, 
whether it please the societies or no. 

A life-size head, called “Esther” (176), by Mr. Raymond 
Tucker, an artist whose name is new to us, is remarkable for good 
drawing and fine purity of colour; and in style it is severe 
enough for fresco. To some extent, this drawing exemplifies the 


hold the merit of these works, such as it is. 

Mr. Frank Dillon is certainly more happy in water-colour than 
in oil; his “Temple of Edfoo” (232), and “ View in Func 
Madeira” (321), and “ Mosque of the Sultan” (15), are all ype 
clever sketches. Mr. W. R. Beverley’s drawings have a good = 
of the legitimate water-colour atmosphere of sun and mist ee 
them, without any sort of originality. Some few others of ¢ 
landscapes may be pointed out, as—(8) “Blowing Hard at r 
Lizard,” by J. Mogford ; (14) “The Valley of the Yealm, Dart- 
moor,” By C. F. Williams ; (39) “ Street in Cairo,” by H. Pilleau ’ 
(100) * Wind and Rain,” and some others, by Mr. J. M. Oakes ; 
(127) “ Pembrokeshire Coast,” by C. R. Aston ; (141) “ Lochian 
Elan,” by Henry Moore ; (156) “A Peep at the Teign from 
Whiddon,” by Charles Earle ; (171) “‘ihe Castle of Falaise, 
Normandy, the Birghplace of William the Conqueror,” by Edwin 
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Dolby ; (173) “ View of Nice,” by J. Nash, jun. ; (211) “ An Old 
Barn,” by G. Mawley ; (244) “On the Tiber,” by J. C. Moore ; 
(285) “ Palpier Cove, Cornwall, after Sunset,” by Thomas Hart ; 
(303) “ Autumnal Afternoon,” by C. C. Johnson ; (326) “ Scawdel 
Crag, Borrowdale,” by W. C. Eddington ; (343) “On the Cliffs at 
Mullion, Lizard Point, Cornwall,’ by Miss Blunden; (359) 
“ Beachy Head,” by C. F. Glennie ; (415) “Old Barn at Milford,” 
by W. P. Burton ; (426) “Sunset near Ventnor,” by A. Ditch- 
field. These are all drawings above the common order, and ex- 
hibiting something like independent views with good taste ; and 
the names, it will be remarked, are comparatively unknown. Out 
of so large a collection there are many others which a more familiar 
acquaintance with the exhibition would discover as deserving of a 
word of praise. 

The screens are closely covered with smaller drawings, amongst 
which we noticed particularly the extremely neatly-painted “ Fruit 
and Flowers,” by Miss H. Coleman ; and a “ Dead Pigeon,” with 
other very beautiful painted pieces of flowers and “still-life,” by 
Mr. J. Sherrin ; and a “Group of Wild Flowers in Norway,” by 
J. M‘Whirter. 

The figure subjects are not very numerous nor very remarkable, 
but they are marked by considerable originality. Of these we 
may mention—(364) “The Legend of the Fan ;” (376) “‘ Beware,” 
by E. J. Poynter ; (69) “ Returned from the Long Crusade,” by 
W. B. Scott ; (58) “ Desdemona and Emilia,” by Miss Juliana 
Russell ; (255) “ Prima Vera,” by Miss Solomon ; (239) “ Anti- 
nous Dionysizcus,” by Mr. 8. Solomon; (119) ‘* Lullaby,” by 
G. G. Kilburne ; and (48) “ A Highland Bagpiper Practising,” by 
John Richardson. 











MUSIC. 


TuEreE is but little to record of musical doings during the past 
week, At the Monday Popular Concerts there has been no special 
novelty ; Schubert’s “ Ottet,” promised for performance two or 
three weeks since, not having been yet given, and no longer 
appearing in the announcements. Three morning performances are 
to be given on March 11, 18, and 25, at which Herr Joachim and 
Signor Piatti will appear. The Beethoven Society, which was to 
give the eighth and last of its winter series of concerts this evening, 
has also announced morning concerts, to commence on March 25. 
The last Crystal Palace Saturday Concert was interesting from the 
perfomance of two works which, although not absolute novelties, 
were\ new to that locality. Mendelssohn’s so-called ‘“ Trumpet 
Overture” (thus named from the frequent recurrence of a prominent 
passage for that instrument) has been noticed by us on the occasion 
of its performance by the Philharmonic Society, who retain pos- 
session of the unpublished score. The withholding so fine a work 
from publication cannot be justified by any amount of reverence 
for its composer’s fame, which could in no way suffer by its 
appearance in print. At least, to be consistent, the overture should 
either be published or its performance prohibited by the Leipsic 
committee, with whom rests the disposal of Mendelssohn’s 
posthumous compositions. Another novelty at the Sydenham 
concerts was Ferdinand Hiller’s “ Pianoforte Concerto,” very well 
played by Mr. Franklin Taylor. Hiller, although not a man of 
original genius, has every artistic excellence short of imagination 
and invention—those rarest of gifts. An accomplished musician, 
an admirable pianist, master of all the technicalities of execution 
and composition, his music is always characterized by refined taste, 
skilful construction, and earnest intention. Amongst his many 
works, in all forms of the art, perhaps his ‘‘ Pianoforte Studies,” 


especially those entitled ‘“ Rhythmische Studien,” will be longest 
known. 


‘ Gounod’s “ Le Médecin malgré lui,” under its English title, the 

Mock Doctor,” is announced for production at the Royal English 
Opera, on Monday night. The music is full of charm ; a refined 
vein of comedy pervading it, with an occasional touch of graceful 
pathos (as in the serenade in the second act), and it will probably 
achieve an English success comparable to that gained by its. com- 
poser’s “ Faust.” 

Her Majesty's Theatre is to close to-night—“ Lara,” therefore, 
can scarcely have been such an “immense success” as the adver- 
usements have stated. The music, as might be gathered from our 
notice of its production, is too feeble to make any effect here, 
especially when deprived of those aids which it received in the 
finished acting of Parisian vocalists. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE eminent house of Messrs. Ewer & Co., of Regent-street (so 
well known as the publishers of nearly all of Mendelssohn’s most 
important works), has just issued a very neat quarto edition of 
Mr. Macfarren’s Opera da Camera, “ The Soldier’s Legacy,” a 
work of which we spoke in high praise on its first production at 
Mr. German Reed’s Gallery of Illustration. Mr. Macfarren has 
never been more successful than in this little opera, which is full of 
life and animation, with an occasional touch of quaint English 
character (as, for instance, in the finale, with its country-dance 
rhythm), that place it far beyond most recent specimens of native 
composition. The work is published at a price remarkably low, 
even in these days of cheap music, and should find a large sale, being 
admirably adapted for private drawing-room performance. The 
Same publishers have just issued, among~ other new pianoforte 























music, a “ Marche Hongroise,” by Wollenhaupt, one of the most 
brilliant and effective of recent composers for that instrument. The 
march referred to is a capital piece of characteristic music, of 
strongly-marked and quaint rhythm, and well written for the 
instrument. ‘Une Rose sans Epines,’ by Fritz Spindler, 
is a brilliant and showy piece, requiring nimble fingers ; 
and the same may be said of Mr. W. Schulthe’s “ Esme- 
ralda,” in which the style of the dance and the notturno are 
somewhat intermingled. “ Wiegenlied,” by Sigismund Blumner, 
is a graceful and flowing subject, with occasional elabora- 
tions in the bravura style. Somewhat simpler and more 
entirely in the notturno style is “Soleil couchant,’ by Thérdse 
Leupold, an expressive and melodious movement affording some 
practice for the crossing of the hands. Last, but by no means 
least, of Messrs. Ewer’s parcel, is an elegant song, “ Fair and 
False,” by Mr. Hatton; the melody of which, although not 
strikingly original, has the merit of being flowing and graceful ; 
while the accompaniment, simple as it is, bears that artistic stamp 
which none but a skilful musician can impress on such minor 
efforts. 

Messrs. Longman have issued a supplement to the “Chorale 
Book for England” (noticed at length in the Lonpon Review of 
January 10, 1863), containing hymns and tunes, in addition to the 
previous larger work ; and including some well-known old English 
Church melodies, which are not to be found therein, together with 
new tunes by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt and Professor Sterndale Ben- 
nett, the musical editors. The work is altogether a worthy pen- 
dant to the previous book. 

Messrs. Metzler, of Great Marlborough-street, have published a 
beautifully printed edition of the “‘ Book of Common Prayer, with 
Ritual Song”—with a separate book of accompanying harmonies, 
edited by Richard Redhead. The Ritual Song is partly taken from 
Marbeck’s book, published in 1550, and is one among the recent 
attempts at the revival of the old form of plain chant in our church 
service. Any movement that will tend to counteract the puerile 
prettynesses that have crept into congregational church music 
must, so far, prove serviceable ; but it is very questionable whether 
a revival of the rugged severities of the primitive forms of the old 
church modes, with the use of the antiquated staff of four lines, 
and the obsolete square and lozenge-shaped notation, with the 
absence of all rhythmical division—it is, we say, doubtful whether 
such returns to past stages of early progress in the art will find 
general acceptance among congregations accustomed to the rhyth- 
mical flow and regular suavity of modern melody. The book, how- 
ever, will be interesting to all who are curious as to the early 
musical service of the Church of England; and, both for its 

typographical and antiquarian value, the volume deserves an 


extensive sale. 





—_—— = 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Sir E. Butwer Lyrron’s somewhat stilted but very effective 
play of “ Richelieu” has been played at Drury Lane during the 
week, with Mr. Phelps in the character of the old Cardinal. Mr. 
Phelps’s physical peculiarities and defects are admirably suited to 
a part of this kind, and he acts it with all the old tricky vigour 
which made it popular at Sadler’s Wells. The play is well cast at 
Drury Lane. Mr. Henry Marston plays Baradas, Mr. Walter 
Lacy the Sieur de Beringhen, Mrs. Hermann Vezin Julie de 
Mortimer, and Mr. Edmund Phelps the Chevalier de Mauprat. 
The only fault we have to find with the last actor is that he 
imitates the worst vices of his father’s elocution. 

A lady, calling herself Miss Blanche Aylmer, who is, we believe, 
no relation of Miss Constance Aylmer who played about two 
seasons back at the Princess’s Theatre, made her first Cay 
at the Haymarket on Monday last, in “A Day after the Wedding.” 
This fossil farce is generally chosen by ladies who are anxious to 
become actresses, and the Haymarket managers are very obliging 
to young beginners. Miss Blanche Aylmer is not the first Lady 
Freelove, by half-a-dozen, whom we have seen on these boards, 
and she is certainly not the best. Her pronunciation is thick and 
affected, and she wants spirit. 

A new comedy, adapted from the French of Scribe by Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham, and called “ Faces in the Fire,” will be 
produced to-night (Saturday) at the St. James’s Theatre, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and Miss Herbert in the chief 


characters. 

Messrs. Bailey and Burgoyne, of the Bijou Theatre, Victoria 
Hall, Notting-hill, Mr. F. Penna, and Miss Louisa Van Noorden, 
were summoned before the sitting magistrate at the Hammersmith 
Police-court last Saturday, for causing to be used, and for using 
for hire, an operetta that had not been licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain. The prosecution of the two actors or singers broke 
down, but the proprietors pleaded guilty to save the license of their 
hall, which had been granted to them by the Justices of the Peace. 
The licenser of plays offered to forego his fees as the operetta was 
performed for a charitable purpose, and in this he showed a wise 
discretion. A power that hangs as his does by a thread can never 
be used too gently. 

The absurdity of the existing laws affecting theatres and other 
public amusements, is shown most strongly in the fines which may 
be levied on managers who give “illegal entertainments.” The 
ballet at the Alhambra, which appears to please four thousand 
people every night, is, of course, illegal, and before the decision 


| with respect to it can be given at the Quarter Sessions in April, it 
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will have been represented at least a hundred nights. The hundred 
performers it contains are each liable to a fine of ten pounds for 
each night they have played in it, and, if any magistrate could be 
found mad enough to push the Act of 1843 to extremes, and any 
judge mad enough to confirm his decision, the penalties would 
amount to a hundred thousand pounds. These fines would be 
levied for the crime of amusing four hundred thousand people. 

The ninth anniversary festival of the Dramatic Equestrian and 
Musical Sick Fund Association is announced to take place at 
Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday next, March Ist., when Mr. J. F. 
Maguire, M.P., will take the chair. This charity was the first to 
introduce ladies at its public dinners. The tables are removed at 
ten o'clock, and dancing commences at half-past ten. 

The Prince of Wales will go in state to the Lyceum Theatre, on 
Saturday, March the 4th, when “ Ruy Blas” will be revived by 


special desire. This will be the first state visit which his Royal | 


Highness has paid this season to any of the London theatres. 








THE “FINE ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


Tue imposing appearance of this periodical is, at any rate, well 
sustained ; the tinted paper and the old-fashioned type continue to 





give it the air of aristocratic connoisseurship. But the present | 


number is, to our taste, considerably disfigured by the extravagant 
Charges of Gustave Doré, which are prolonged to a second diffuse 


per. We have no bigoted feeling against work of this par- | 
ticular kind ; but caricature, it must be owned, has a very low | 


lace in the scale of fine arts, and it is certainly not entitled to fill 
alf of the space of a high-toned journal like this. Mr. Tom 
Taylor's spirited and liberally-expressed views on the Royal 
Academy are more to the purpose of the art community, and 
deserve to have weight against the obstructionists of that ex- 
tremely antiquated body. The Baron H. Triqueti contributes a 
descriptive notice of the new antiques purchased for £4,000 by 
the British Museum authorities, in which he tries hard to make 
us believe that these patched and half-modern antiques are 
worth the money, and, as we think, fails, besides being remiss 
in not describing the Mercury, which is the most interesting 
statue next to the Diadumenos. He admits that three of the 
nine are worthless, and, to be quite candid, he might have 
said all but two—the Diadumenos and the Mercury. The 
truth is that the others are a disgrace to our collection, which 
is the first in the world, with its Phidian marbles, its Phigalian, 
and its Halicarnassian. The ex-King of Naples has made a ve 
good thing of his leisure by looking up the rubbish of the lumber- 
room of the Farnese Palace at Rome. Whatever an antiquarian 
so accomplished as Mr. W. Walkiss Lloyd has to say is sure to be 
interesting ; and this, we find, applies well to his paper on the 
“Cartoons of Raphael and the Sistine Chapel with Michael 
Angelo’s grand work of the Ceiling.” A critique by a Frenchman, 
upon the Paris Exhibition of 1864, entirely confirms the opinion 
we gave in our “Summary of the Vear’s Fine Arts” as to the 

oss tendency to sensuality in the best painters of France. The 
journal is quite overloaded with French art in a second long essay 
upon Eugéne Delacroix, and this heavy matter is made more 
soporific by the long-spun catalogue of the pictures belonging to 
the Society of Antiquaries, and the “record,” which is but 
another sort of catalogue. The long review of Mr. Wornum’s 
“Epochs of Painting” is an acceptable paper, discussing some 
debatable points in Art history ; but, on the whole, the Fine Arts 
Quarterly preserves too much of the Dryasdust school: it would 
be a more agreeable and more influential “organ” if its pidces de 
résistance did not consist of catalogues raisonnés, like those of 
Gustave Doré and the antiquarian pictures. 








SCIENCE. 





THE greatest obstacle which gas manufacturers have to overcome 
in the purification of coal-gas is the bi-sulphide of carbon. This 
substance, which is a liquid and easily volatilized compound, of an 
exceedingly unpleasant odour, is composed of one equivalent of 
carbon and two of sulphur, and in combustion it is resolved into 
sulphurous and carbonic acids. Now sulphurous acid, besides 
being a substance, having the disagreeable smell of burning sulphur, 
possesses other qualities of a highly detrimental character. Thus 
it is poisonous to animal life when inhaled in any considerable 
quantity, arid it destroys almost all vegetable colours by acting 
upon them in a manner somewhat like ordinary bleaching powder. 

eretofore the methods adopted for the removal of this material 
from coal-gas were inadequate, and the result was that all forms of 
gas presented this substance in greater or lesser proportion. It is 
therefore of considerable advantage to the manufacturer that a 
very simple and satisfactory means of purifying coal gas from 
sulphide of carbon has been devised. Mr. Lewis Thomson, M.R.C.S., 
a gentleman who has given years to the study of coal-gas and its 
impurities, has just shown us how this pernicious sulphide may be 
completely removed, and, what is of equal importance, he has 
declined to patent his discovery. Briefly, his invention is as 
follows :—After the gas has left the hydraulic main, and before it 
enters the condenser, it is mixed with a suitable quantity of steam 

(superheated or not) and the mixture is passed through a retort or 
tube, heated to about 1,200° Fahr. The shape of the retort is not 
of much importance, but it appears that the elliptical form pos- 








sesses advantages over the circular, and a cast-iron vessel is better 
than a clay one. The length of the tube (or retort) must be pro- 
portioned to the velocity of the current passing through it. When 
the two vapours—bi-sulphide of carbon and steam—are allowed to 
operate upon each other in this manner they mutually decompose 
each other, the carbon of the sulphide steals oxygen from the 
steam and forms carbonic acid, while its sulphur combines with the 
hydrogen of the vapour, and becomes converted into sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which may be easily removed. 

The hygienic condition of the labourers in our large factories is a 
subject which receives far less attention than it merits. We think 
that manufacturers are to blame for this, and hope that the announce- 
ment recently made by the Paris correspondent of the Chemical 
News may stimulate our “ masters” to exert themselves on behalf 
of their suffering labourers. M. Jean Dollfus, of Mulhouse, employs. 
eleven hundred and fifty women in his factories, and pays the wages. 
of every woman lying-in, for six weeks, so that she may take the neces- 
sary care of her infant. He was induced to do this by the sacrifice 
of infant life, which appeared to arise either from the necessities or 
neglect of the parent. It appears that the mortality of infants has 
always been higher in Mulhouse than in other portions of France, 
but the philosophic exertions of this one firm have reduced the 
mortality, so far as their own labourers are concerned, 13 per cent. 

Some of the most interesting experiments which have ever been 
made upon the subject of radiant heat are those which Professor 
Tyndall recently displayed at the Royal Institution. The lecturer's 
object was to show that after the rays of light proceeding from the 
electric points have been completely absorbed, the heat rays still 
travel on and appear to lose none of their intensity. The electric 
light was reflected by a concave mirror of about eight inches focus, 
and then a cell of rock salt containing iodine in sulphide of carbon, 
was placed between the mirror and focal point. By this means all 
the light was absorbed ; yet, when objects were placed in the focus. 
of the mirror they instantly became inflamed. Wood painted 
black, when brought into the dark focus, emitted copious volumes 
of smoke, and is soon kindled. Paper, charcoal, mixtures of oxygen 
and hydrogen, zinc-foil, magnesium wire, and other metallic sub- 
stances were similarly affected. For a general expression of the 
phenomena thus produced Professor Tyndall suggests the term 
calorescence. 

A very curious process for the preservation of dead bodies has. 
been discovered by Signor Gorini, and, if easily carried out, will 
prove.of much service to teachers of anatomy. The fo lowing 
extract from a letter of Signor Matteucci to the French Acydemy, 
although it does not explain the mode of preparation, gives ae 
evidence as to its results:—The bodies prepared by 8. 
process preserve for some months the natural,gonsistence and 
plumpness, and have no more smell than that which they pos- 
sessed prior to preparation. In this condition they may always be 
employed for dissection. After a time, instead of putrifying, they 
simply become dried up, and, as it were, mummified ; but even 
when in this state, they can easily be restored to their former 
appearance by being left for some time in a water-bath, The 
viscera, blood-vessels, muscles, and nerves, remain perfect, and the 
latter may be traced to their ultimate extremities. After restora- 
tion, the bodies are again liable to desiccation, on exposure to- 
air; but they may a second time (or even oftener) be restored by 
immersion in water. 

M. A. Lambron, who has been making a series of researches into 
the electricity of mineral waters, gives us a memoir upon sulphur 
spas. He considers that in all sulphur waters there are two planes 
of electricity. The upper strata of the liquid present an excess of 
“ positive,” and the lower ones of “ negative,” electricity. When, 
consequently, we take a sulphur bath, the lower pulses of our 
bodies are charged with negative, and the upper with positive, 
electric fluid. The writer considers that these statements are 
proved by experiment, and lays considerable stress upon the- 
importance of the subject—an importance which we do not feel 
disposed to overrate. 


In Paris a curious invention is talked of, by means of which ® 
locomotive engine can be set in work by the operation of ammonia. 
The ammonia is liquefied, and retained in a special, closed reservol, 
and when, by the action of a portion of the apparatus, this reservolr 
is partially opened, a portion of the liquid escapes, and, assuming 
gaseous form, drives forward a piston. The latter being so arrang 
as to cut off immediately the supply of the gas, and to introduce 
some water, a vacuum is produced by the absorption of the gas,, 
and the piston is driven back by atmospheric pressure. We doubt 
very much the practical value of the device, inasmuch as it seems 
to us that the liquefaction of the’ammonia would involve too great 
an expenditure of force to render the operation remunerative. 

In a letter addressed to the Chemical News by Dr. Adrian, some: 
valuable information is given concerning the possession of sugat 1» 
large quantities by the Aren Palm of Java. This plant, which does 
not, as Professor Reinwardt supposed, merely contain glucose, 
rich in the possession of genuine cane sugar. The method which 
the Javanese adopt for the extraction of the saccharine principle 18- 
interesting. As soon as the palm commences blooming, a portion 
of the stem carrying the blossom is cut away ; there exudes from 
the wound so made a juice containing sugar, which juice is collec 
in tubes made from bamboo-cane previously exposed to smoke, 
with a view of preventing the otherwise too-rapidly proce 


fermentation of the juice under the joint influence of @ Warm . 


climate; and the presence in the juice of a nitrogenous substance. 
The juice so obtained is immediately poured into shallow iron pans 
heated by fire and thickened by evaporation, until a drop of the 
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liquid exposed to cold, by allowing it to fall on a cool surface, 
becomes solidified ; the contents of the pan are then cast into large 
cylindrical lozenges. We understand that several thousands of 
pounds of sugar are annually obtained in this manner. The fore- 
going facts deserve the attention of all interested in the subject, 
for the day must come when neither the beet nor the sugar-cane 
can be employed, owing to their tendency to exhaust the soil of its 
mineral constituents ; whilst the palm from which this sugar is 
obtained requires so little mineral food of a valuable kind that it 
will flourish in the poorest soils. 





—x. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Art the meeting of the 15th inst., 8. C. Whitbread, Esq., F.R.S., 
the president, in the chair, Mr. Glaisher read a paper on “The 
Mean Temperature of Every Day,” from 50 years’ continuous ob- 
servations at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. He found that 
the simple means of the 50 determinations for every day exhibited 
no less than 160 instances of differences, exceeding half a degree 
between consecutive days; of these, 36 were larger than 
one degree, the largest amounting to 1°86° between the tempera- 
tures of November 14 and 15. ‘These large differences being so 
numerous, it was necessary to treat them in some way to determine 
the most probable mean temperature belonging to every day. 
This determined the coldest day in the year was 35°7°, on January 
8th ; the mean temperature of April 29th and October 20th are 
the same as the whole year ; the maximum temperature on July 





for, if continued long enough, a reward will follow which will 
repay every hour's attention which has been given to the subject. 

Who, looking at the great, the frequent changes in our climate— 
the mean temperature of one day in January as low as 10°7° (1838, 
Jan. 20), another as high as 52°7° (1834, Jan. 24) ; one whole month 
of January as low as 23'9° (1795), another as high as 45°3° (1796) ; 
one year of 45°1° mean temperature (1784), another of 51°3° (1846)— 
would have believed that even a hundred years would have vielded 
such results, 

This is the first time we have been able to speak with any con- 
fidence of this increase of temperature, spoken of and dwelt on for 
years past by very aged people. In conclusion, the author ex- 


| pressed a hope that the series of observations now in progress over the 


| Esquimaux.” 
| marks on Dr. Peterman’s Letter on North Polar Exploration.” 


14th and 15th ; but the hottest period in the year appears from | 


July 30th to August 3rd. 


’ . . . . . 
The number of days during which the temperature is increasing | 


from Jan. 7th to 10th, the coldest period, to July 30th to Aug. 3, 
the hottest period in the year, is about 194, and it declines in 
171 days to the lowest in January. 

Mr. Glaisher then read a paper on “ The Secular Increase of Mean 
Temperature.” The author stated that the mean temperature of the 
50 years ending 1863 was 49°04°,and the mean of 43 years ending 
1856 was 48°92°; showing that the last 7 years had caused the 
mean temperature to be increased by 0°12°. This remarkable in- 
crease caused him to look back, to determine whether this increase 
was progressive ; and, if so, to what amount. 

He first divided the 50 years into two groups, and took the mean 
of each, and thus he found that the mean temperature of the 
25 year: ending 1838 was 48°61°, and that the mean temperature 
of the 25 years ending 1863 was 49°18°; showing that the increase 
was very large, being no less than 0'57° on the mean temperature 
of the year. 

He then determined the mean temperature of the 29 years 
ending 1799, and found it 47°73 ; the mean temperature of the 
30 years, ending 1829, and found it 48°47°; and the mean tempera- 
ture of the 30 years ending 1859, and found it 49°03°; showing 
an Increase from the first to second period of 0°74°; and from the 
second to third period of 0°56°—a result agreeing very closely 
with that previously found, and indicating an increase of 2° in 
the yearly mean temperature on the last 100 years. 

He then investigated the errors of thermometers used in the 
ancient observations, and showed that if the instruments had been 
corrected for their known errors, the difference would have been 
greater. He then sought to determine how this increase was 
spread over the years and seasons, and grouped the means of every 


month in 30-year groups, and found an increase shown in every | 


month, but more particularly in the winter months, especially in 
January, whose mean temperature in the 29 years ending 1799 
was 347°, in the 30 years ending 1829, 35°7°, and in the 30 years 
ending 1859, 37°4°. Grouping the results in quarterly values, every 
Season was found increased. 

_ He then selected in every month, every day which had departed 
either greatly above or below its mean value, and found a re- 
markable difference in the winter months, particularly in January : 
for instance, in the 25 years ending 1838 there had been 72 days 
‘whose mean temperature had been below 25°, and 75 days whose 
mean temperature had been above 45°; whilst in the 25 years 
ending 1863 there had been 14 days whose mean temperature bad 
been below 25°, and 109 days whose mean temperature had been 
above 45°, Every month was thus treated, and it was found that the 
great difference in the climate is a physical fact, and more attri- 
butable to a less number of extreme cold periods than to a more 
extreme hot period, though both operate the same way. 

_He then discussed every year for 30 years, ending with the year 
1799, and concluded that the character of the climate has certainly 
altered. Long-continued frosts, and heavy and frequent falls of 
snow—facts which can be recorded without instruments as well as 
‘with them—were of far more frequent occurrence at the earlier 
Period than in the later. The year is 2° warmer now than it was 
‘then ; January is 3° warmer; and every month is somewhat 
warmer than before. 

He said this result is indeed important. If true—and he could 
hot see how it could be otherwise than true—its effect will be to 
influence agricultural produce ; new fruits may be introduced with 
advantage ; the character of our people may be altered. The 
result is of national importance. It illustrates very forcibly, indeed, 
the advantage of a long continued series of observations. 

_ Before such are began, the arrangements should be well con- 
sidered ; but once began, no change, if possible, should be made, 
“and all alterations and circumstances should be carefully noted ; 


world would be patiently continued. For other questions now open 
themselves: For instance : Has any other part of the world become 
two degrees colder in its mean annual temperature on the last 
hundred years ? or, Has the world itself increased generally two 
degrees in warmth? If the latter, some interesting astronomical 
facts would fol!ow. These questions, with many others, force them- 
selves on us, and make it extremely desirable that similar deter- 
minations to the above should be made as soon as possible at: other 
parts of the world. 








ScientiFic MEEtTiINGs :—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, 
at 8} p.m.—l. “On the Origin and Migrations of the Greenland 
By C. R. Markham, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S.--2. “ Re- 
B 
Capt. Sherard Osborne, C.B., R.N. Tuesday :—Institution of Civil 
Engineers, at 8 p.m.—Renewed Discussion upon Mr. England’s paper 
on “ Giffard’s Injector ;” and, time permitting, the following paper 
will be read, “ An Account of the Drainage of Paris.” By J. B. 
Hederstedt, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Zoological Society of London, at 8} 
p.m.—l. ‘* Land and Freshwater Shells of the Zambesi and Lake 
Nyassa.” By Dr. John Kirk.—2. “ On a New Species of Porpoise.” 
By Dr. F. Burmeister.—3. “ Observations on the Anatomy of Nycti- 
cebus Javanicus.” By Mr. St. George Mivart and Dr. Murie. 
Thursday :—Chemical Society, at 8 p.m.—l. “‘ Action of Silicate and 
Carbonate of Soda on Cotton Fibre.” By Mr. Croci Calvert.—2. “ Bi- 
trydrate of Oxide and Phenyl.” By Mr. C. Calvert.—3. “ Action of 
Chlorine on Arsenious Acid.” By Professor Bloxam.—4, “ A New 
Cornish Mineral.’”’ By Mr. Church. 

















MONEY AND COMMERCE. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


We have received and perused with pleasure the Annual 
Report of the Directors of this Society to the Thirty-first Annual 
General Meeting, held on the 15th instant. 

In the first place, we are pleased to observe that a society of 
which we have already made favourable mention continues to 
indicate all the features of success. The funds are carefully 
husbanded and improved, the management is economical, and 
the careful selection of lives is attested by a very favourable 
rate of mortality. The society in its thirty-first year receives 
new life from the accession of new members much more than 
equivalent to balance the decrease of members and income by 
death. In fact, it is still young, and giving promise and 
evidence of growth. The additions made te the policies of 
those members who died during the year are satisfactory, and 
we should judge quite as large as the premiums carefully 
accumulated could be expected to produce. These additions, 
we notice, amount to 31 per cent. on the sums assured, and 
vary between over 92 per cent. on the oldest policy which 
became a claim, and something more than 43 per cent. on the 
youngest policy. The custom is observed by this society of 
giving a list of the claims paid during the year, witb the par- 
ticulars of the date of each policy, its amount, the amount of 
the bonus added to it, the annual premium, and the age of the 
member at entry. There is also a list of ten existing policies 
which have been allotted their bonus in the shape of a reduc- 
tion of premium. The premiums on these policies have not 
only been entirely extinguished, but bonuses, ir the shape of 
additions to the sums insured, have since been added to the 
policies. ‘The fortunate owners of these policies are, therefore, 
insured, and appear to have been so for some years, without 
being called on for any annual payment, and, in addition to this, 
the sum insured increases year by year. We call attention to 
this mode of applying the profits to which members are en- 
titled, because it reduces year by year the burden of maintaining 
a policy until the premium becomes extinct, and thus tends to 
do away with the objection which many persons entertain to 
insuring their lives, grounded on the fear of the policy ulti- 
mately becomes burdensome upon a diminished income. Many 
other offices, it is fair to add, apply their profits in the same 
way, and even the “ Equitable” has condescended so far to 
change its rules as to admit its members to a similar advantage. 

We are, also, pleased to see that the directors have judged 
it right for the first time, and probably because they have 
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approved of our suggestion in a former article to that effect, to | 


explain by what table of mortality they estimate the expected 
number of deaths, so as to compare it with the actual number. 


| 
| 


They now announce, not vaguely as formerly, that the deaths — 


experienced are only 75 per cent. out of 100 expected or esti- 
mated deaths, but they give their members and the public the 
more valuable information that the estimate is based on “ the 
experience of the Equitable Assurance Office,” and they give 
this information as “interesting not only to the members, but 
to the assurance world and the general public.” 

It may seem very ungracious to criticize narrowly this 
information, accorded to the public perhaps at our own 
suggestion; but we must confess to some doubt as to the 


accuracy of the statement now put forth that the deaths have | 


only been “as 75 actual to 100 expected” by that Table. To 
believe it is to believe that the mortality amongst members of 
the “ Equitable” is one-third more than amongst members of 
the “ Mutual”—a result which is too extravagant to be 
accounted for by all the possible care and skill employed by 
the directors of the “ Mutual” in rejecting bad or doubtful 
lives from amongst those who apply to become members. We 
are informed that the “ Equitable Experience Table” is so 
similar to the late Mr. Mill’s “Carlisle Table,” that for 
practical purposes there is no choice between them; and we 
observe, in a most elaborate report made by the directors of 
the “ Scottish Widows’ Fund” Life Assurance Society to 
their constituents last year, that a comparison is made 
between the actual deaths which had been experienced amongst 
the members up to that time, and the number which might 
have been expected according to the “Carlisle Table.” This 
comparison only gives the society an advantage of 97 actual to 
100 expected deaths, whilst the “ Mutual” claims 75 actual to 
100 expected. Now, the “ Scottish Widows’ Fund” is one of 
a number of Scotch offices which have been conducted with all 
possible care and prudence, and it is difficult to believe that 
the “ Mutual” has obtained results so much more favourable 
than those obtained by the “ Equitable” and the “ Scottish 
Widows’ Fund.” 


and our doubts; for, notwithstanding that the society appears 
to be in a very flourishing condition, it does not do the amount 


| of business which might be expected to be attracted to it. We 


have now lying before us the balance-sheet and accounts (as 
published) of a society which, in only the third year of its 
existence, has done a business in policies newly taken out in 
1864 considerably over double the amount of that done by the 
“Mutual.” There must be some reason for this, and the 
reason, perhaps, is that the public share our ignorance on the 
points we have mentioned. Looking to the eminent professional 
men by whom the directors of the society have been and are 
still advised, we are persuaded that they would find it pay to 
be more communicative. 








LEGAL TECHNICALITIES. 


In a case tried in theCourt of Common Pleas—Phelps v. London 
and North-Western Railway—on Tuesday, the verdict was for the 
plaintiff, subject to an important question of law reserved for the 
opinion of the judges ! ; ; , 

The following are the facts which we derive from the daily 
press :— 


“The plaintiff in this case was a solicitor, and having occasion to 
attend a county court in Wales, he travelled from London on the 
defendants’ line, taking with him a portmanteau, in which, besides 
wearing apparel, were various papers and trust deeds which it was 
necessary for him to have with him in court. On arriving at his 
destination the portmanteau was missing, and was not found for 
several days. He was obliged, in consequence, to consent to an 
adjournment of the hearing of his case to the next holding of the 
county court. Singularly enough, on his journeying on the same 
business into Wales to attend the county court, the portmanteau was 
again mislaid, and was not found till the judge had risen. The plaintiff 
thereupon brought this action to recover damages for the expense to 
which he had been put. 

“The objection was taken for the defendants that papers and deeds 
were not passengers’ luggage, for the detention of which they were 


' responsible. Subject to the opinion of the Court on this point, the 


We have no doubt that the Directors of the | 


“Mutual” are unconsciously and with perfect good faith | 


mistaken, and that some error of method or of arithmetic has 
crept into the calculations which have been laid before them. 
Tf not, there can be no doubt but that all healthy persons should 
rush to the “ Mutual,” certain that, if they live, they must receive 
unexampled advantages—a pretension which, we are sure, 
the respectable men at the head of that office will not put 
forth. We have no doubt but this society has been very care- 
fully and successfully managed: that it has been managed with 
so much more success than other first-class offices, we are 
unable to believe. 

There are other items of information which we begged of 
the directors to furnish, which they have not thought fit to 
publish. We observed that the surplus, after setting aside 
what was necessary to meet the liabilities of the society, was 
very large, and we suggested that it would be advisable to 


plaintiff had a verdict for £40.” we 


If the Times, instead of urging the appointment of more “jadges 
in order to get through the legal business of the country, W 
protest against the time of the public being wasted in 
such questions as this, it would be more usefully employed. , This 
is special pleading, but it is not justice. The chance of esgaping 
just claims through a quibble, encourages a vast deal cruel 
litigation. Railway companies and other powerful bodig& zesist 
everything and everybody, right or wrong, and it pays in the end 


so long as justice is thus entangled and liable to be defeg by 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


inform the public how this surplus was arrived at, and by | 


what rule it was distributed amongst the members. 
In the report now before us, we perceive that the sum of 
£289,105. 4s. is estimated as sufficient, with future premiums 


on existing policies to meet the liabilities of the society, and | 
that they have good assets to the amount of £533,798. 3s. 2d., | 


thus leaving a surplus of £244,692. 19s. 2d. This surplus is 
very large in proportion to the indebtedness of the society, and 
our questions are—How is it arrived at? and what becomes 
of it? It is no doubt the property of all the members as a 


society or corporation, but it is pretty evident that it is not | 


distributed amongst them, which, if it be really a surplus, we 
consider ought to be done in some form or another. It is 
evident that this is not done, for, in the first place, the surplus 
stated in the previous Annual Report was proportionally as 
large, and we see by the additions made to the policies of those 
members who have died in the past year, that the surplus was 


technicalities. Hundreds of cases of oppression occur, the par 
of which are never made public; but we hear enough to it 
evident that reform is imperatively necessary. Commercial men 
should look to this, for lawyers will not: indeed, we can hardly 
expect that they should. 








TuE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 104d. 


| per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths 


per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 423 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°4} per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore nearly 4-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Hamburg. 

The Bank of England have put forth the following with regard 
to the issue of the Stock Certificates, under the bill introduced last 
session by the Chancellor of the Exchequer :—“ Notice is hereby 
given, that on and after the Ist of March, 1865, Stock Certificates 
to Bearer may be received at the Bank of England in exchange for 
Consolidated Three per Cent. Annuities, New Three per Cent. 
Annuities, Reduced Three per Cent. Annuities, on payment of @ 
fee of 2s. per cent. Nominal Stock Certificates, and Stock Cer- 


_ tificates to Bearer, may be reinscribed in the books of the Bank of 


not in fact distributed, but for the most part carried on to | 


make a part of this year’s surplus. Is it unreasonable to 
expect that the Directors of a society which urges the public to 
join it, should let the public know, before they become mem- 
bers, on what rules and principles they propose to deal with 
them ? 

We are not complaining that the additions made to policies 
are too small; on the contrary, they appear to us to be both 
large and equitably distributed. But we say that they bear no 
proportion to the apparent swrplus, and that, since this does 
not appear to be distributed amongst the members, we should 
like to know how it is arrived at so as to be able to judge 
whether it is a real surplus, and what is done with it. 

It is very possible that the public share both our curiosity 


England on payment of 1s. for each certificate. Nominal Stock 
Certificates may be exchanged for Certificates to Bearer on pay- 
ment of 1s. for each certificate.” 

The annual accounts of our foreign loans have been laid before 
Parliament. First in order of date is the Russian-Dutch loan. 
That portion which falls to Great Britain to pay has now been 
reduced to 12,750,000 florins, 250,000 florins being annually paid 
in reduction of the principal. For this sinking fund and for interest 
the payment made from the Consolidated Fund in 1864 was £76,527. 
Next comes the Greek loan. On our guarantee we are called upon 
to pay more than £47,000 a year, and have paid in all £1,024,487. 
The repayments made to this country by the Greek Government 
have amounted in all to £42,876, leaving Greece nearly £ 1,000,000 
in our debt. Lastly, there is the loan of £2,000,000 to Sardinia 
at the time of the Crimean war; the sum of £80,000 is annually 
paid by Sardinia for interest and sinking fund, and the debt has 
thus been reduced now to £1,801,450. 


The Stock Exchange Committee have appointed Thursday, 
March 2, a special settling-day in the Certificates of Debentures 
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of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. The committee have 
also resolved “That the statements in the prospectus being, in 
their opinion, both ambiguous and unsatisfactory, a quotation be 
refused.” : 

There was a fair amount of business in Colonial Government 
securities. Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. and July, 1877-84) fetched 
914 2; Five per Cents., 80; Cape of Good Hope Six per Cents. 
(April and Oct., 1900), 924 4; New Brunswick Six per Cents., 
921 14; New South Wales Five per Cents. (1888-92), 914; 
ueensland Six per Cents, 103; Victoria Six per Cents. (April 
and Oct.), 108} 4. 


United States Six per Cent. Bonds, 5-20 years (1882), changed | 


hands at 524. 

Foreign securities have been flat, in sympathy with Consols. 
Spanish Passive at 32} to 4, Spanish Certificates at 14} to 15, and 
Mexican at 26} to 27, all show a slight decline. Consolidés are } 
lower, at 514 to ?; and Italian Scrip, at 2 to 14 discount, shows 
a relapse of ?; Greek at 22} to 4, and the Confederate Loan at 
56 to 58, are unaltered ; Egyptian Scrip is steady at } to 1 pre- 
mium, and the Danubian Loan is at 2 to 4 discount. 

The shares of the financial companies were dull. International 
Financial were a little more offered. Imperial Mercantile Credit 
opened at a slight improvement, but afterwards relapsed. The 
closing quotations are annexed, viz. :—International Financial, 
1 11-16 to 13-16 prem. ; General Credit, 2} to 5-16 prem., ex 
div.; London Financial, 6} to 7 prem.; Imperial Mercantile 
Credit, 2 to 2} prem. ; and Crédit Foncier and Mobilier (old 
shares), 3 to { prem. 


The quotations for shares in new undertakings are subjoined :— | 


City of Milan Improvements, 3% to { prem. ; General Irrigation of 
France, ¢ to £ prem.; China Steam and Labuan Coal, 1} to 
2 prem. ; Rio de Janeiro Gas, # to 1} prem. ; “‘ Simpson’s,” 4 to 
13 prem.; and West London Warehouses and Wharves, 2 to 
2; prem. 

‘The prospectus has been issued of the West London Docks and 
Warehouses Company (incorporated by Act of Parliament), with a 
capital of £500,000, in shares of £20 each. The company pro- 
pose to construct a canal basin, with wharves and warehouses 
adjoining, in the immediate vicinity of the Victoria Railway-bridge 
at Battersea. The objects of the undertaking are twofold : firstly, 
to supply good wharf and warehouse accommodation to the south- 
western district of the Thames; and secondly, to accommodate 
the traffic of the various railways which converge to the point at 
which ths wharves will be situated. a 

The directors of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank have declared 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half-year 
ended the 31st of December, with a bonus of £3 per share, together 
equal to 22 per cent. per annum, making, with the previous dis- 
tribution, 20 per cent. for the year 1864, at which rate a dividend 
and bonus on the new shares will be paid. 

The movements of the precious metals during the past week 
have been of a rather extensive character as regards the imports, 
which have amounted to £538,015, including £416,833 from the 
West Indies and the Pacific by the Seine, £65,604 from Australia 
by the Moravian, £17,540 from New York by the Glasgow, £1,538 
from Alexandria by the Ceylon ; £28,500 in gold has been received 
from Portugal, and about £8,000 in silver from the Continent. The 
exports have comprised £5,188 to the West Indies by the Atrato ; 
£17,750 to the East Indies and China by the Delta; £194,000 in 
gold has been despatched to Spain, and there have been remittances 
to the Continent through private sources estimated at £38,900 ; 
the total amounting to £255,838. 

The Rio Janeiro Gas Company is announced, with a capital of 
Pi te in shares of £20 each. The company has been formed 
or the purpose of acquiring two concessions granted by the Im- 
perial Government of Brazil for lighting Rio de Janeiro with gas. 
The concessions, which are dated respectively the 11th March, 1851, 
and the 13th October, 1854, grant the monopoly of supplying the 
city with gas for a period of twenty-five years from the 25th 
March, 1854. 

The Varna Railway Company have issued a prospectus under the 
auspices of the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association, Limited, 
who are authorized to offer 30,000 shares. The capital is £900,000, 


of £5 per cent. per annum, guaranteed by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which has granted a concession of 99 years to the company. 
The railway will connect Rustchuck, on the banks of the Danube, 
with Varna, the principal port in the Black Sea, and will traverse 
for the entire distance of 138 English miles most populous districts 
in the province of Bulgaria. 

P The colonial wool sales are fixed to commence on Thursday, the 
2nd March. The fresh importations up to the present date, since 
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_ THE Revue des Deuw Mondes gives the following table of the changes 
in the rate of discount of the Banks of England and France in the 
past year :— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. BANK OF FRANCE, 
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From this it results that while the mean rate has been in France 
only 6} per cent., in England it has been nearly 1 per cent. more: 


| at 72. 


THE exchanges on Hamburg and Amsterdam show a further move- 


| ment in favour of this country. The St. Petersburg exchange is like- 
| wise higher, but this alteration is in favour of Russia. The exchange 











on Paris remains dull. Subjoined is the list: Amsterdam, 3 months, 
11.18} to {; ditto, 3 days, 11.15} to 16}; Rotterdam, 3 months, 
11.18} to 19; Antwerp, 3 months, 25.424 to 47}; Hamburg, ms. 
banco, 3 months, 13.7} to 8; Paris, 3 days, 25.11 to 17}; ditto, 
3 months, 25.40 to 45; Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 3 months, 120 to } ; 
St. Petersburg (per rouble), 3 months, 30} to §; Vienna, eff. flo., 
3 months, 11.60 to 65; Trieste, eff. flo.,3 months, 11.60 to 65; Madrid, 
3 months, 47} to $; Cadiz, 3 months, 47 to }; Leghorn, 3 months, 
25.55 to 60; Genoa, 3 months, 25.55 to 60; Milan, 3 months, 25.55 
to 60; Naples, 3 months, 25.55 to 60; Palermo, 3 months, 25.55 to 
60; Messina, 3 months, 25.55 to 60; Lisbon, 90 days, 51} to $; 
Oporto, 90 days, 51} to §. 

ApvicEs from Paris state that the new Imperial Mexican Bank will 
be shortly brought out with a capital of £2,000,000, but this amount 
may be increased. The privilege of issuing notes has been exclusively 
granted to the new institution, and operations are to commence at no 
distant period. M. Baron, M. Bestigny, M. Darran, and other local 
firms will form the committee in Mexico. The governor will probably 
be appointed by the Emperor Maximilian. Two-thirds of the capital 
is to be raised in Europe and the remainder in Mexico. 

NoruinG, writes a correspondent from Paris, shows more clearly 
the absence of commercial speculation at present than the diminution 
in the amount of commercial bills discounted by the Bank of France. 
They diminished by the large sum of 32,000,000f. last week, and by 
nearly 50,000,000f. since the 1st of the month. It is true that 
February is generally a dull month, and it may be further observed 
that, although speculators are timid, Paris manufacturers have so 
many orders on hand that they have been able to give employment to 
their hands. Those who have not sufficient occupation for all their 
workmen have thought it better to reduce the hours of labour rather 
than dismiss any of them. 

A Royat decree has been recently issued at Madrid, authorizing the 
Government to deposit, as a security with the Bank, 300,000,000 
of Three per Cent. Stock in exchange for 150,000,000 of hypo- 
thecated notes. Sefior Salaverria stated in the Congress that he 
would not again take office without bringing forward a settlement of 
the question of the Passive Debt. The Noticias asserts that the 
Government has resolved not to make a Cabinet question of the bill 
for the anticipation of the taxes. 

Tus Budget for 1866 was submitted last week to the Lower House 
of the Reichsrath. It shows an unimportant deficit. The Minister 


| of Finance stated in his report that in 1867 every deficit will disappear 


the beginning of last sales, comprise 58,385 bales, viz :—New | 


South Wales and Queensland, 9,210 ; Victoria, 25,391 ; Tasmania, 
3; South Australia, 4,613 ; West Australia, 53; New Zealand, 


142; Cape, 18,573. Total colonial, 58,385 bales. Further arrivals | 


are daily expected. 
In the port of London last week the general business remained 
very inactive. At the Custom-house 86 vessels were reported as 
aving arrived from foreign ports ; there were three from Ireland, 
are no colliers. The entries outwards were 94, and those cleared 
the’ of which 19 were dispatched in ballast. The departures for 
Be Australian colonies have been four vessels—viz., one to Moreton 
ay, one to Sydney, one to Adelaide, and one to New Zealand— 
With an aggregate tonnage of 2,590. 


in 45,000 shares to bearer of £20 each, bearing a minimum interest | from the Austrian Budget. The military estimates for 1866 show a 


reduction of 5,600,000 florins. 

Tur Bank of Prussia bas reduced its rate of discount for bills to 
4 per cent., and for other securities to 4} per cent. 

Ir is believed that the establishment at Hamburg of a branch of the 
Prussian Bank is a first step to declaring Prussian money the legal 
c irrency of the Duchies. 

Tue receipts on the Dutch Rhenish Railway for the fortnight ending 
Jan. 31,1865, amounted to £10,565. 15s., and for the corresponding 
period of last year to £8,271. 18s. 1d.; showing an increase of 
£2,283. 16s. 11}d. in favour of the present year. The receipts since 
the commencement of the present book year, on the 1st of May, in- 
cluding the above, amounted to £206,892. 13s. 6d. ; showing an 
increase, as compared with the corresponding period of last year, 
of £32,140. 10s. 2d. The working expenses for the fortnight amounted 
to £4,322. 15s. 3d., or 40°95 per cent. of the receipts, and for the 
corresponding period of last year to £3,778. 17s. 5d., or 45°67 per 
cent. ; showing an increase of expenses amounting to £543. 17s. 10d. 
against the present year. The working expenses for the year 1863- 
64 were 38°16 per cent. of the receipts. 

Private telegrams from China mention numerous failures at 
Shanghai, caused by the severe and continuous losses of the past year 


_ in tea and silk. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





JACOB'S FLIGHT.* 


A tapy like Mrs, Beke, who would be a charming companion on 
a journey, is little less charming in a book, the only drawback being 
that she tells us rather too much. We like to be informed of most 
things, especially of a female traveller's movements when among 
wild people in a wild country—when she is in full command ofa 
caravan, with revolvers at her girdle, pistols and powder-flasks in 
her pockets, and a double-barrelled fowling-piece on her shoulder ; 
but it is wholly unnecessary to be minute respecting the arrange- 


ments for each day’s march, the hire of guides, and the cost of pro- | 


visions. The object of the journey undertaken by Dr. Beke and 
his dashing lady was in the highest degree Quixotic, being nothing 
more than to discover the situation of a well hidden beneath the 
sands of four thousand years, and the site of a town, village, 
or hamlet, which in that interval may have changed its name 
a dozen times. However, Dr. Beke had a theory, in defence of 
which he had, long before his journey, expended a large amount 
of time and research, aided or opposed by sundry other individuals. 
The doctor placed, and still places, the Harran of Scripture at the 
distance of fourteen geographical miles from Damascus, while other 
polemical topographers are equally positive that it lay somewhere 
in Mesopotamia. Both parties to the controversy appear to attach 
much importance to this point, though we confess our inability to 
share in their convictions. Whenever itis possible to illustrate 
the early movements of mankind, described in the Scriptures in a 
clear and satisfactory manner, we experience great pleasure in fol- 
lowing the track of the illustrators, whether it be from Dan to 
Beersheba, or from Harran to Mount Gilead ; but in the. present 
case both the course of argument and the course of travel lead to 
nothing decisive. Dr. Beke is a man of indefatigable industry, who, 
like Tom Coryate, author of the famous “ Crudities,” bas been 
almost everywhere—in the Mountains of the Moon, or near them, 
and in the mountains of Galilee; in the Mauritius, and in Egypt ; 
on the Simplon, and on the half-finished French road from Beyrout 
to Damascus. Many years ago, he was engaged in a fierce contro- 
versy with Sir William Harris, author of “The Highlands of Ethi- 
opia ;” at the same time, he appears to have been carrying on 
another controversy with several learned advocates of the Mesopo- 
tamian Harran, which in all probability will not be settled till the 
Greek Kalends ; and, by way of episode or interlude, he has gone as 
a volunteer into the midst of the turbulent disputes which have of 
iate arisen about the well-springs of the Nile. In this way he has 
led, in all likelihood, a pleasant life ; for controversies are delight- 
ful things when you imagine yourself to be always in the right. 
After much tedious peregrination, the doctor has alighted ona 
topic, the interest of which will never wear out, since readers 
throughout Christendom invariably throw themselves with enthusi- 
asm into every new narrative respecting the Holy Land. And 
this is not at all surprising. At every step you find materials for 
dispute ; everybody makes a discovery for himself; no two travel- 
lers see things with the same eyes,—some thinking, with Mohammed, 
that the plains of Damascus are a paradise, and exhausting their 
eloquence in describing them, while others, entertaining a different 
theory of the picturesque, think meanly of the Arabian prophet’s 
taste, and prefer the lotus-sprinkled meadows on the banks of 
Father Nile. Meanwhile, the literature of Palestine, if we may 
so call it, is becoming more abundant every day. Everybody 
who obtains a bird's-eye view of Jerusalem writes a book, 
and might write a hundred; for the materials are so inexhaustible 
that no man, however critical, is able to distinguish what is new 
from what is old. When honest Maundrel wrote his “Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem,” it was not so. He had much difficulty, 
apparently, in squeezing out of his learned brains one thin volume 


octavo, which, however, will probaby be read when many a glit- — 


tering new volume, treble its size, shall be forgotten. For 
ourselves, we like small books, whether it be that our critical 
propensities urge us to fly as speedily as possible over the space 
lying between title-page and colophon, or that we have an aver- 
sion to meddling with people’s money matters, and their arrange- 
ments about supper and beds, and dislike having the mysteries «f 
the tent-interior revealed to us. Mrs. Beke, as we have said, was 
during the whole journey master of the caravan, the doctor putting 
himself voluntarily on the shelf, while his better half, spear or 
pistol in hand, galloped furiously hither and thither, now in front, 
now in the rear, and now on the flanks of the cavalcade, urging for- 
wards the muleteers, or threatening marauders with their firearms. 
The doctor appears to have thoroughly appreciated the blessing of 
possessing such a wife, for under her sleepless protection he 
explored and investigated, and ate and slept, in the utmost con- 
fidence that no danger could approach him. When audacious 
robbers drew near, Mrs. Beke reckoned up the deadly weapons, 
and the number of balls with which they could be welcomed ; she 
travelled with revolvers in her hands, she dined with revolvers 
beside her soup, she wrote her diary between two loaded revolvers 
—in short, revolvers bristled about her everywhere and at every 
moment This was completely usurping the masculine prerogative 
out of kind consideration for her worthy husband, who appears 
to have relished this kind of affectionate domination, which saved 
him the trouble of battling with guides, cooks, dragomans, sheikhs, 





*Jacob’s Flight; or, A Pilgrimage to Harran, and thence jin the Patriarch’s 
Footsteps into the Promised Land. By Mrs. Beke; with an Lntroduetivo anda 
Map by Dr. Beke. London: Longmau & Co. 





and muleteers. In no instance that we are acquainted with has 
the grey mare so completely proved to be the better horse. Even 
the Arabs, who are not at all unaccustomed to female daring, pro- 
nounced Mrs. Beke to be the only man of the party. Speaking of 
these Arabs, we will venture to call this martial lady’s opinion 
in question on one or two points. She thinks it derogatory to the 
dignity of Abraham to talk of him as a Bedouin Sheikh ; but this 
is simply because the wretches whom she saw about the skirts of 
Syria had no more claim than she and her husband to be considered 
Bedouins. They are the offscouring of the desert—the rogues, the 
sneaks, the thieves, the assassins—whom the pastoral system, in the 
process of purifying itself, has thrown off. In the Nejed, in 
Oman, and even in the desert west of the Red Sea, may still be 
found many sheikhs of the true old Bedouin type, who are princes 
in their stations, owning large flocks of sheep and camels, and 
almost as many horses as would mount an army. To this class of 
Bedouins, Abraham belonged when he migrated from the Ur of the 
Chaldees towards Damascus. Theoretically, Mrs. Beke prefers the 
sedentary to the nomadic life; but in practice decidedly gives her 
vote in favour of dwelling under tents, as infinitely more cleanly, 
healthy, and independent. Gifted with a constitution of iron, Mrs, 
Beke scarcely felt fatigue, and faced hunger, cold, and hard riding 
as fearlessly as a horseman of the desert. This is the sort of woman 
for a travelling wife. No grumbling ever proceeded from her ; she 
rose early, went to bed late, and ate the bread of carefulness— 
wrote her diary in the drenching rain—floundered through sloughs 
of mire, got pitched on her head in a morass, leaped off a raft, and 
was half-drowned in the Jordan, without subduing her cheerfulness, 
One thing only she secms to have objected to—that is, to be sluiced 
by the attendants of a Damascene bath. To escape this, after having 
been half-stifled by steam, she made a bolt of it, and ran home. 
Her stratagem was vain. The woman who had taken her to the 
establishment, having made up her mind that she should be par- 
boiled, pursued her to the hotel, and obtained the doctor's authority 
for consigning his frisky wife to the hands of the furies, who 
knocked her about in the most merciless manner, almost drowned 
her with pails of water, hot and cold, and tore quantities of hair 
from her head, in te desperate resolution to make her clean after 
the fashion of the East. Our readers will, of course, remember 
Lady Wortley Montague’s account of her adventure in one of the 

hummums at Sophia, which Mrs. Beke read on her return to 

England, and ccntrasted with her own description of a Damascus 

bath. In this process she falls into a mistake; for, findimg an 

immense differenc: between the women described by Lady Mary 

and those whom she saw, she ascribes that difference to” the 

literary skill and imagination of the elder traygller. But the 

lovely fair women north of Stamboul must always appear in the 

same advantageous contrast with the dusky females of Damascus ; 

not to insist on the fact that Lady Montague speaks of women 

of the highest order, while Mrs. Beke’s companions were of a very 

different grade. If our readers would like to compare the two 

pictures, they may take the following passage, and place it side 

by side with the brilliant descriptions of Pope’s fair and petulant 

correspondent. In the first place, no inquiries appear to have 

been made by Demetri’s wife respecting the character of the 

bath before taking Mrs. Beke thither—she seems, on the con- 

trary, to have made choice of the one nearest the hotel, frequented 
not by Moslem ladies, but by those of the subject race. This 

Mrs. Beke might have inferred from perceiving a string stretched 
across the door, with a few rags tied to it. We pass over what 

she says of the halls, fountains, and dressing-rooms, to come at 

once to the pith of the description :— 


“Tt seemed to me as if a number of women kept running backwards 
and forwards down this passage to the cold room, without shoes or 
stockings, and with really nothing on them but a coloured bhandker- 
chief round the waist. From this we passed through several halls 
without any furniture in them, but all warmed by steam, and the 
floors covered with a thin slippery film of soapy water; and here the 
women were standing about naked, many of them wearing high 
wooden pattens to keep their feet from the hot stones, and to prevent 
them from slipping. The heat was gradually getting greater a8 W® 
passed through these rooms, until at last we entered the gran 
hall or bath-room. Here I could not stand for the slipperiness 
the soapy water over the polished marble floor, and was obliged to be 
held up by two women, one on each side. : 

“‘ The clouds of steam, joined to the smoke from all kinds of pipes 
that were being used, prevented me from seeing and almost from 
breathing. It was well it was so, for it required no small amount of 
courage on the part of an European lady to enter this room at all; 
and had the atmosphere been clear, the disgustingly indelicate and 
immodest scene that would have presented itself would, I do believe, 
have frightened me away altogether. The hall contained women 0 
all ages and in all states of health, with children of all shapes and 
makes. Some few of the women—and when I dared to examine, 
found that they were principally the youngest and by far the best- 
looking—showed some small amount of modesty by tying a handker- 
chief round their bodies. The ugly old hags, who would have done 
best had they covered themselves up altogether, seemed to possess 
not a particle of shame, but rather to glory in exposing themselves. 


After retreating to the hotel, and being captured and brought 
back by Demetri’s wife, she stipulated for a private room, aD 
obtained the use of a cell about nine or ten feet square, where 
she consented to be scrubbed :— 


“Two hideous old women, nearly naked, brought a three-legged 
stool, and placed it near the stone basin which beld the water; and 


_ on this I was made to sit down. The heat of this room was so great 
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that I could hardly bear it, and the steam so thick that I could see 
nothing. But this was only the beginning. Before I had time to tell 
where I was, I was almost suffocated by two or three pails of cold 
water being thrown over my head; after which came a couple of pails 
of scalding hot water, which made me positively leap up, and cry out 
that I should be stifled if they put any more over me. One of the 
old women then proceeded to soap my head and hair, rubbing and 
scratching and tearing the latter in the most unmerciful style, and 
at such a rate that it was almost more than I could bear; whilst 
the other woman was serving my limbs and body much after the same 
fashion. 

“ After having been subjected to as much soaping and scratching 
and scrubbing as if I had been a perfect sweep or a blackamoor 
desirous of being washed white, the hair-dresser commenced combing 
my hair straight down my back, regardless of entanglement or hurting 
me, while my other tire-women kept pouring buckets of hot water 
over me, and rubbing me with soap, and scrubbing me with a wisp of 
some sort of grass ;—and in this manner my: whole body was served 
till I became quite exhausted.” 





These old women, we should fancy, had been accustomed to rub | 


down horses, and were unable to forget their original occupation ; 
but we, being of the masculine gender, must say that, had we held 


Mrs. Beke’s pen, we should have refrained from those disparaging | 


expressions which she applies to the elder members of her own sex. 
This is unamiable, and we point it out because it is not in 
harmony with Mrs. Beke’s general tone of thought and language. 
Being familiar with the interior of these baths, we may venture to 
suggest that it was not a wisp of grass or straw that Mrs. 
Beke was rubbed with, but a handful of fibre of the mecca palm— 


finer than the finest sponge, and softer than the softest flannel— | 


which, instead of being plunged into vulgar suds, is steeped in 
perfumed earths of the most delicate kind. 

When we next join our authoress, she is on the eastern bank 
of the Jordan, preparing to pass that much-vaunted river, which, 
depending for its supplies of water upon neighbouring mountain- 
torrents owing their origin to rain, rises and falls almost with the 
rapidity of the Taptee, in Western India. The passage was to be 
performed on a raft composed of brushwood, and skins inflated 
with women’s breath. This frail structure passed to and fro 
several times, bearing over the luggage, and at length came back 
for Mrs. Beke and her husband. How they went across, she shall 
herself describe :— 


“At one o'clock our turn came to cross the river. Our saddles 
were laid ome on the other on the raft, to make a sort of raised seat 
in the centre for my husband to sit on; but the difficult thing was to 





At daybreak, when I heard the people stirring, I threw myself on the 
bed, and was soon fast asleep.” 


_ From these specimens, our readers, we feel assured, will be 
inclined to look at the remainder of the volume; and, if they do, 
we make no doubt of their thanking us for directing their atten- 
tion to it—for, as we observed at the outset, Mrs. Beke is a most 
charming and amusing person, with whom and at whom you 
must often laugh, especially when she indulges in lively sallies 
about her lord and master. She commemorates also her boy’s cap 
and her crinoline, and must often have astonished the natives by 
her daring feats of horsemanship with this strange appendage 
floating about her. It is a pity her journey was cut short by the 
Doctor's fall down stairs; for we should have liked much to 
accompany her down the Ghor, along the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and across the desert into Egypt, where she would have beheld 
many sights which, being congenial to her lively fancy, could not 
have failed to betray her into the delineation of many piquant 


and lively pictures. 








THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 
Tue Early English Text Society, an offshoot of the Philological 


| Society, “has been formed,” as its prospectus tells us, “ with the 
_ object of publishing a series of early English texts, especially those 
| relating to King Arthur, in continuation of an enterprise aban- 


get at this seat, as, at the very first step he took in this | 


rough boat, his leg slipped between the sticks of the raft into the 
water below. The attempt to extricate himself only made matters 
worse, and he soon found himself astride an inflated goat-skin, with 
his legs dangling in the water through the framework of the raft—a 
rather ludicrous sight, but a very awkward position nevertheless. It 
ended by his finding there was no means of getting a seat on the raft, 
but by dragging himself on backwards in an uncomfortably flat _posi- 
tion: in fact, he was more lying on his back than sitting, and I was 
obliged to jump on his legs, and there hold on in the best way I could. 
Of course, the posture my husband was in quite prevented his being 
able to assist me or even himself. Uncomfortably as we were placed, 
and almost unable to move, we might still have crossed over pretty 
dry had we only been alone. But the third muleteer had perched 
himself on the raft behind us; and as this naturally sank that end of 
it under water, Abu Salim, just at the last moment, when the raft 
was being pushed off, jumped on at the other end, and brought the 
entire load below the water-line, in which state it had, of course, to go 
the whole way across the river. It was an amazingly stupid affair, 
and all done to save an additional passage. 

“The worst of the matter was, that, just as we reached the most 
rapid part of the current, the raft nearly capsized, in consequence of 
the men having pulled so much on one side as to give it a list (to use 
& nautical expression) ; and it would most assuredly have gone over 
altogether, had I not righted it by throwing myself off into the 
water. Our attendants, who, to do them justice, were most attentive 
and anxious to take care of us as far as lay in their power, scrambled 
through the water to my rescue, and I was dragged to the shore by 
at least half-a-dozen of them, all vying with one another as to who 
should have the largest share in saving me.” 


Travelling would be wholly uninteresting if everything went on 
smoothly. Ona journey, as in life, it is the ups and downs, the 
sunshine and showers, the alternation of warmth and chill, that give 
Variety and gusto. As a taste of the disasters which sometimes 
overtake pilgrims in Palestine, hear how Mrs. Beke passed a 
night on the west bank of the Jordan :— 


“Shortly after midnight we were called by Abu Salim, according 
to our arrangement. It was a wretched night, with the rain falling 
in torrents. The Arabs were sitting quietly round the fire, which, 
Somehow or other, they managed to keep up in spite of the rain. 
One of our muleteers, poor fellow, lay under the shelter of our tent, 
With a dreadful cold and cough, which it made my heart ache to hear. 
it was very cold; and the incessant howling and barking of the dogs 
in the Arab camp on the opposite side of the Jordan, the sullen sound 
of the rushing stream, and the rain beating down heavily over our 
heads, did not tend to warm our blood, but rather to make us shudder 
all over with horror, when we thought of the desolate spot in which 
we then were at that dead hour of the night. Towards four o’clock 
my husband lay down again; but I continued to sit up writing my 
diary, with a revolver on each side of me on the table. I could 
not sleep, because I did not entirely trust our Arab guards, now that 
We were out of their tents, and from under their special protection. 


doned by the parent association. In no other country would it be 


_ necessary to say more than this to ensure a welcome to the publica- 


tion of ancient records of the national language. In England, how- 
ever, the philological importance of such records, or even their 
relation to the favourite national legends, would not suffice to gain 
them more than a very limited circulation. It is therefore 
fortunate that, both for style and subject-matter, many of these for- 
gotten works have a value and practical interest which are inde- 
pendent of their philological importance or main object. In the 
present day we are sufficiently emancipated from the false civiliza- 
tion of the eighteenth century to laugh at Dr. Percy’s apology for 
the roughness of the famous ballads which he collected ; and people 
even try to appreciate Chaucer, very much as they try to appreciate his 
imitator Spenser, as a duty rather than from inclination. But, after 
a perfunctory acquaintance with Chaucer, and, perhaps, Gower, the 
early English poetry is gladly ignored, and the study of the Eliza- 
bethan poets, Spenser being generally neglected, forms the intro- 
duction to a great series of which it is really the second 
chapter. It is, indeed, remarkable that, like many of the great 
architectural works of this period, its poems are generally 
by unknown authors ; and this may account for their having fallen 
into neglect, while it certainly shows that they did not 
attain the first degree of excellence. But there are among 
them real poems, not unworthy to be placed after those of 
Chaucer, as we place the plays of Massinger, Ben Jonson, and their 
contemporaries, after those of Shakspere. They have, too, this 


| special merit, that they are purely spontaneous, not called forth by 


the desire to display a gentlemanly accomplishment, which makes 
most of the imitators of Lord Surrey, Lord Vaux, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, unendurable, with their Italianisms and strange verbose 


_ conceits, nor written to supply the want of plays, occasioned by 
the new popularity of the theatre under Elizabeth and James, 
_ which speedily, when genius and invention had ceased, produced 


the sensations of Webster and the abominations of the drama of 
the Restoration. These early poems are the writings of men who 
were born poets, of what degree of excellence let each reader judge. 


| Their age was unconventional, their style unshackled, and what 
| merit they have is wholly unalloyed. As to the myth of King 


Arthur, we must confess we are more pleased to read what the Poet 
Laureate has evolved out of Sir Thomas Mallory than to discover 
the first forms of that celebrated story. No doubt, in every shape 
the tale of Arthur is a mirror of chivalrous sentiment, an expres- 
sion of the concentrated ethics of medieval England and France. 
But Mr. Tennyson has so skilfully raised that expression to its 
highest form, and embodied in his verses not only the most noble 
thoughts, but so much of the complexion of the medizval age, that 


_ we are content to take the “ Idylls” as the truest form of our 
| national legend. As for the philological importance of early English 


texts, we would ask the countrymen of the Grimms whether it 
is possible to know a language without knowing it in every stage, 
and assure our readers that a careful study of the immature works 
of the period between Chaucer and Shakespeare is of great benefit 
to those who desire to understand our noblest poet, and who would 
themselves attempt to form a style as purely Saxon as may be. 

The larger and more interesting of the two publications before 
us is a collection of three “ early English alliterative poems, in the 
west-midland dialect of the fourteenth century, copied and edited 
from a unique MS. in the Library of the British Museum.” The 
editor, Mr. Richard Morris, has prefixed a careful criticism of the 
poems, both as to their language and subjects, all being, in his 
opinion, by the same author. 

First as to the language: it may be new to some readers that 
educated Englishmen of the fourteenth century wrote in local 
dialects, now only traceable in the speech of the common people. 
It was due to the use of Norman-French by the court, Latin by 





* Karly English Alliterative Poems, in the West Midland Dialect of the 
Fourteenth Century. Edited by Richard Morris. London: Triibner & Co. 

Arthur ; a Short Sketch of his Life and History in English Verse of the First 
Half of the Fifteenth Century. Edited by Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A, London: 
Triibner & Co, 
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the ecclesiastics, and both by the lawyers, that English was left 
freely to develop itself, uninfluenced by any but what may be called 
natural causes. Thus, il dialects were formed which were 
ultimately moulded into the common language. Hence the free 
dom, the nature, and the richness of English, which from an 
unchecked youth passed tO a manho | ot solid vigour. The 
medieval dialects must therefore not be looked upon as vulgar 
forms of the lancuage of th h he r 
of the Anglo-Saxon stream, to be 
English. The Greek dialects cannot be ¢ mpared to these, as the y 
ruage, and fused 


asses, but as different branches 


in united in the modern 


were matured in the best period of the lan: 
its decline. The English were never matured in their separate 
condition, and belong to an age of growth. 

The editor adopts the classification of Higden, about A.D. 1350, 


who speaks of three dialects, Southern, M 


i , 
sometimes called West Saxon, Mercian, and Northumbrian. Th 
classification has been objected to by the late Rev. R. Garnett, | 
Mr. Morris shows good cause for maintaining it. Mr. Garnett 
division rests upon modern provincial dialects, which of course do 


not prove the characteristics of their predecessors of five centuri 
ago. It is observal re be 

were not rigidly maintained in all places. Thus, the Midland 
dialect varied ac ording to the nearness of the writer's place « f 
education to the Northern or Southern districts. Though Mr. 
Morris accepts Higden’s “as not only “4 convenient. but a correct.” 


le that in the a nt dilatectS the aisti L( 


classification (p. xix.), he admits that a further division is possible 
when he characterizes the « 
and shows the distinct relations it bears to the Northern d 
(pp. xx., xxi.). His remarks on this subject, and on 
matical peculiarities of the poems, are well worth the atte! 
all students of philology. 

The subjects of the three poems, called Dy the ¢ litor “ The 
Pearl,” ** Cleanness,” and “* Patience,” are the virtues of r 
tion, purity, and obedience with patience. 

* The Pearl” is the relation of a dream. The writer personate 
a father who had lost his “ pearl,” a child not two years F 


While lamenting her at her grave, he falls asleep, and in a di 
sees his child in Paradise, described a beautiful forest d 
from him by a river. Thi iden addresses him, describes | 
happiness, and checks | ief. HH SS the rive 
awakes consoled by his dreat Uh mple allegory 
interesting for its tender! 3. if plety, and its elabo1 te d 
tions of nature, reminding one of the illuminations of 
which delight the eye with tl portrayal n 
The second poe! , * Cleanne ; eries OL | tories k 
Scripture, illustratiy the vu mended, or its ¢ 
such as the Flood, the dest tion of the Cities of tl r 
Belshazzar’s least. It 1 rel rkable for the force of t rip 
tions which, to our mind, indicate a different hand to tl 
former poem. Take this description of the Flood fo1 
“The ark heaved was or hw i r u? 

Cast to king 8 unt f is I ne ’ 

[t tossed on the wild flood, we it ‘ 

[t drave upon the deep dam, i rer 16 seen x 

Withouten mast, or rope, or merry bow-line, 

Cal le or cap tan to clip to their anc! ; 

Oar, or hand-helm | oked on rt 

Or any swing sali to seek alter : 

But floated tort wit the tore f the fell winds; 

Whither-ward so | a the water waft, it rebr 

lf our Lord had not een t pilot) leader, h 

befallen them.”—Pp. 50 and 


From the third poem, which is a paraphrase of the B 
Jonah, we extract a still finer description of a storm, which it \ 
be interesting to compare with that last cited ; the stor 
during which Jonah was thrown into the sea :— 


** Anon out of the north-east the noise begins, 
When both breezes did blow upon blue waters ; 


here rose with thunder there under 


Rough rack ; 
The sea souc 


I 

rhed full sore, great marvel to hear 
The winds on the wan water so wrestle together 
That the waves full wild rolled so high, 


And again bent to the abyss that bred fishes, 


b 


Durst it nowhere for roughness rest at the bottom. 
When the breeze and the brook and th 
T 


e boat met 
[t was a joyless engine that 
For it reeled around upon the rough waves, 


i 


ah ws 
nah was In, 


7 


The bore (wave) bear to it abaft that burst al] 


; 
Then hurled in a he ip the helm and the ster? ; 
First to mar man) rope and the mast after. 
The sail swayed on the sea, then sup behoved 
The wave of the cold water, and then the « ry rises ; 
Yet cut they the cords and cast all there-out. 
Many a lad these forth leapt to lave and to cast, 
To scoop out the scathful water that fain escape would; 
f‘or be man’s lot never so bad, the life is ave sweet. 
Pp. 96 and xvi., 
In this and the previous quotation we have adopted the editor's 


modern version, with one or two slight alterations, where he 


to have needlessly aban loned an old word, as “clouds” for “racks,” 


seelus 


“ sobbed ” for * souched, and “‘ever for “Saye.” Both passages 


show a singular force of description and happiness of expression. 
The second, in the opinion of Sir Frederick Madden, is, with 
others, “ equal to any similar passages in Douglas or Spenser ’ 


» 


4. 


or ‘ } e 7 —_— — liy 
(Syr Gawayn, p. 302, cited p. xvii). Xo one who has any feeling 
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for early English literature will hesitate to agree 
ment, and it is remarkable that a passage of 


should have been suggested by the great Latin 
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in our hands. we have the result of these inves 
we think Mrs. St. John is to be congratulate 


fr 11x 

careful, } eaSsant, and re idable in count of a sing 
Neapolitan history. The book good « in 1 
short, it is atithentic, it 1s inclusive, 1t 18 brightly al 


written (though occasionally in a style somewhat to 


Is alLlmated thal 


he authoress | manifestly spared no pains to rend 


> ehh Ltd Ll 
of the state of Napl 3 in the middle of the seventeent 


] 
| 


complete as possible ; 80 that the figures of the act 


ditions in the midst of which they liv 


: ; 

sket hes, rapial 

under the ruie of the Spanish Viceroys ; the constit 

State ; the system by which a certain amount of p 
‘ all Lam 4 +] a y 

was, at least n ymInaly, prov aed for; tne pri le, 


selfishness of the aristocra y, const untly over-Tlalng 


of the citizens ; the influence of the priesthoo l over t 


the taxation by which the people were oppresst d, and the rapacity 


*-own 


the Viceroys and their creatures, who misappropriate d 


uses a large proportion oO 


be called the scenery of the drama,—a few warm 


LULLY achieved her ti k, nd the E Li h public on pt 


strange drama are seen surrounded by the political and s 
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tions that have made them known to posterity. Mr 
ly but effectively, the abuses which had 


the money wrung from the povel 
wretched serfs and traders. We are even introduced to what m 
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brilliant 
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avo, with its quaint accumulation of the architecture of different umes 
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and races, glittering in the sunlight, or half-shrouded in the luxu- 
riant vegetation, of that en bay. These are really no 
superfluous particulars. They help the reader’s comprehension of 
the story, by enabling him to realize in his mental vision the 
localities more especially affected by the Revolution, as well as the 
particular development of meretricious, 
semi-Oriental, cruel, immor 


lantine 


( ivilization 


gorgeous, 
il, and remorseless—which rendered a 
convulsion necessary and a Masaniello possible. 


Mrs. St. John is no half-hearted admirer of her hero. She regards 


him as a heaven-sent reformer, endowed with many virtues of head 
and heart, and even possessing those personal good looks which are 
no mean help in advant nga man to positi ns of command over his 
fellow-men. She thinks he has not received justice at the hands of 


encyclopzdists and ‘** modern 


peculators on Italian politics ;” 
though we must say it does not appear to us 


thnat tne ceneral 


impression given of Masaniello is that he was merely “ a turbulent 
demagocue” and “* the ringleader of a disgraceful riot.” If we 
mistake not, he is commonly held to have been a man justly 
exasperated at the tyranny from which his class was suffering, and 
moved by a natural sense of justice to redress those wrongs by a 
process which, if neither strictly defensible nor perfectly wise, was 


; unw rthy motives. Mrs. St. John, h 
much further than this. She estimates in the highest degree, not 
only his probity, but his intellectual capacity ; and no doubt it was 
astonishing that a man of such bumble birth, and with such few 
elf acquainted with affairs of state, 
should have exhibited so much practical wisdom in the various 
reforms whi iring his brief term of That 
his aims were disinterested, and pure from any base motive, is 

{ intly ret ised rewards, and was so averse 
ss to which he belonged, that it was with 


persuaded, 1 


prompted by no we ver, roes 


opportunities for making him 
+h he ina rated ad power. 
beyond question. He co1 


from disavowing the cla 
the utmost difficulty he could be 


in the days of his 


exaltation, when asso on more than equal terms with 
Viceroys, princes, noblemen, and high church dignitaries, to change 
his fisherman’s habit f r t] rorcveous dress of a man of rank : in 
this, as in many other respects, not a little resembling Garibaldi. 
During the tumul nt on the first outbreak of the re- 
volution, he restrained the p from appropriating any of 
the property | to the houses which were sacked and 
demolished : and | be remembered to the honour of those 
v ld ar | bt 1 cheerfully obey id, even in 
this re f der. Indeed, Mrs. St. John 
show I ‘ I s } lit were ] means 
ext t] valty to the ve nh Was 
combined with t r demands for the redress of grievances. Yet, 
when subsequently exasperated by the treachery of those who 
represented th yal thority, it is not to be denied that the 
populace com! tted ! | i i] excesseS ; al l these M iniello 
was unable or unw ng to repress. For the last two days of his 
life, the popul r dictator exhibited a ferocity quite forei nm to his 
real nature: but he w then mad—either from fatigue, excite- 
ment, and sleepless: of everal contemporary writers darkly 
suggest, and Mrs. St. John seems half inclined to believe) from 
poison, administ 1 by his enemies, who had fawned upon him 
only to dest y. ‘i f rning Masaniello ippea to be, 
that he wa | in npulse, power, lL volcanic 
ene rey, but want t] the ability o1 the experie} to deal 
with the complicated aff f a nation, and to control and shape 
the opposin rces which he had on the one hand evoked and on 
the other defied. His fate w the one which so often attends the 
first heroes of revi tions That which made also di troyed him - 
and his toil and self e were absolutely without fruit, except 
in the qu y-vanishing triumphs of his nine days’ rule. 
DR. DODD. 
Tu criminal re ls of th eighteenth century contain no case 


which at the time excited greater interest, or has since become 
more famous, than th of Dr. Dodd. the forger. It was the first 
occasion on which a clergym in had been hanged as a felon, though 
no great time elapsed before another—the Rev. Mr. Hackman. 

was Tyburn as the murderer of his The 
previous popularity of Dr. Dodd as the most fashionable preacher 
of his day—the strange mixture of gaietyand piety which had charac- 
terized his life—the high rank of him whose name he had dishonestly 
used—the division of opinion as to the degree of his guilt—and the 
interest taken in his case by the greatest literary man and sternest 
moralist of the age—have all contributed to throw a powerful light 
on the doings of the clerical forger, so that it stands out distinctly 
and sharply even at the distance of nearly a hundred years. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has thought it while to rake together all the scattered 
references to this notorious crimina! to be found in the books and 
newspapers of the time, and to form from them a volume con- 
taining a complete history of the forgery and its punishment, and 
of the previous career of extravagance and levity which led to its 
commission. It is acknowledged that the life of the reverend 
Doctor is wholly unworthy of regular biographical treatment ; but 
the story, it is thought, may possess value “as a picture of a certain 
phase of manners towards the end of the last century.” We quite 
ageee with Mr. Fitzgerald in this view, and we have found his volume 
entertaining andcurious. All that can contribute to the complete- 


seen at sweetheart. 


ry of “the Unfortunate” Doctor Dodd. 
Author of ** The Life of Sterne,” Xe, London : 
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ness of the chronicle—all that painstaking research can collect from 
the writings of contemporary observers appears to have been in- 
dustriously examined and summarised ; and a singular account of 
a singular being has been thus produced. But we cannot compli- 
ment Mr. Fitzgerald on his style. Not to speak of the Hiberni- 
cisms which frequently occur—for these may perhaps be considered 
matters of taste—the composition is often positively clumsy and 
incorrect. The author uses his personal pronouns in the wildest 
way, so as sometimes to make it doubtful which of two or more 
pe rsons he is alluding to; he thinks nothing of leaving sentences 
incomplete ; he indulges in oddities of diction and structure ; and 
at page 126, speaking of Johnson’s disparaging opinion of Dodd’s 
“ Prison Thoughts,” he employs the following extraordinary sen- 
~“ Though he felt for the man, he scorned the theatrical 
colouring, and the attemp’ to invest a coarse crime with a spicy 
tinsel of romance.” This is certainly a strange confusion of meta- 
+h faults are, after all, superficial ; and the book, we 
repeat, 1S interesting. ‘The career of a criminal belonging to the 
professedly criminal classes has no attraction beyond the few days 
when it is an element in the talk of the town, because it is merely 
part of certain general conditions which can be best studied in 


tence: 


phors ; but suc 


the mass; but a grave moral and social offence committed by a 
man in the position of Dr. Dodd, will always excite attention, as 
illustrating some special defect, either of the individual himself, or 
of the society amidst which he moved. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, we think, has taken a very just view of the cha- 
racter of the man whose actions he here relates. William Dodd, 
LL.D., some time chaplain to his Majesty George IIL., fashionable 
preacher at the Magdalen which he helped to found, popular 
author, pet of the ladies, the desired of dinner-parties, the clerical 
Mecrenas of an age not Augustan except in its vices, and finally 
criminal and convict in “the cart” at Tyburn, was a vain, frivo- 
lous, flippant, worldly-minded man, who had no claim to the title, 
so often bestowed on him, of ‘ unfortunate,” beyond that which 
arises from the common frailty and the common needs of humanity. 
A miserable self-complacency and self-love, a base hankering after 
the excitement and dissipation of fashionable society, a taste for 
li weak sentimentalism which he mistook for 

and which was at any rate the nearest 
approach to virtue he could boast, a greedy appetite for promotion, 
o be considered a man of gallantry and 
[In the frontispiece 


theatrical display, 1 
amiability and virtue, 


and a paliry ambition t 
pleasure, were the chief features of his nature. 
to the present work we see the man to perfection : neat, 
dapper, dandified, smug, and ‘‘ pretty,” as Cowper said of him—the 
** Naccaroni clergyman ” who was at once the darling of pious 
ladies and the butt of profane wits. In the last bitter days of his 
life, he took credit to himself—and others were found to endorse 
the assumption—for having promoted several charities, of which 
the Magdalen was one. But there was so much of clap-trap in his 
connection with these institutions, and he took such care to turn 
them « means of advertizing himself, that 
one cannot believe benevolence to have been his chief motive 
in taking up the of the unfortunate. His great aims 
in life were to advance his interests and enjoy his pleasures. Pre- 
vious to the commission of the crime for which he suffered, he had 
disgraceful transaction, which forced him to 
leave the country foratime. Though enjoying a large income, he 
was always embarrassed by his and the rich and 
living of St. George’s, Hanover Square, having become 
n 1774, he sought eagerly to obtain it. It was in the gift 

Chancellor, to whose wife an anonymous letter was 
sent, offering her annuity of £500, if 
she would procure it fora person to be named later. This letter 
was traced to Mrs. Dodd, and there can be little doubt that her 
husband had inspired it. After awhile, however, the storm blew 
over ; the doctor returned to England, became once more a fashion- 
able preacher and man of pleasure, and in 1777, under the renewed 
pressure of his debts, forged the name of his former pupil, Lord 
Chesterfield, to a bond for £4,200. The fraud was detected in a 
few days, and the reverend criminal was hanged at Tyburn on the 
27th of June. Mr. Fitzgerald has discovered that, together with 
the forged bond, the doctor presented to the broker who negotiated 
the business a forged letter from Lord Chesterfield—“a fact,” says 
our author, “‘ which in the popular accounts of the case has never 
been mentioned.” The evidence was so clear against Dodd that he 
had not a chance from the first ; yet the town was divided as to 
whether he ought to be hanged, and the majority were in favour of 
mercy. Dr. Johnson interested himself in the cause warmly, and 
left nothing untried which might induce the King to exercise his 
prerogative, and save the criminal from death. ‘There can be no 
doubt that, in making these efforts, Johnson was partly actuated by 
a feeling of compassion ; but it is equally certain that his first and 
main motive was a dread lest religion might be scandalized and 
damaged in the popular estimation by the public hanging of a 
clergyman. In those days, cases occurred in London almost every 
week, far more deserving of commiseration than that of the Rev. 
Dr. Dodd ; yet Johnson does not appear to have stirred in them. 
The conduct of Dodd in prison, moreover, was not such as to excite 
the respect of any masculine mind. It was a mixture of cant and 
coxcombry ; and his struggles to save himself from the extreme 
penalty of the law, though natural enough up to a certain point, 
became at length truly abject in their wild and hysterical eager- 
ness. In a letter addressed to him shortly before his execution, 
Johnson observed—“ Your crime, morally or religiously considered, 
has no very deep dye of turpitude: it corrupted no man’s prin- 
ciples ; it attacked no man’s life; it involved only a temporary 
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advantage as 
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[his is perfectly true ; but the same thin 
may be said of every ¢ ther forg ry, and the profe ssion of the crim: 
nal in this particular case mi de the offence the worse. Englishmen 
have long come to the conclusion that to hang any man for forgery 
is a cruel exercise of judic ial power; but, as long as the law re- 
mained as it stood in 1777, it is impossible to see on what ground 
a man like Dr. Dodd should have been protected from its extreme 
operation. 


and reparabie injury.” 


NEW NOVELS 


Mrs. Woop appears latterly to have taken an odd kind of view of 
the art of making novels. Having discovered in herself the faculty 
of interesting her readers strongly by the fabrication of ingenious 
plots and the bold drawing of characters, she has determined that 
the exercise of that faculty is to be avoided, and that the great end 
for which she has now to work is length—quantity of words, if not 
of matter. It pains us to speal k in any terms but of respect oe the 
authoress of ‘ Lynn ;” but, if Mrs. Wood is so careless of her 
own great and well reputation as to put forth books un- 
worthy of herself, it is not for us to hesitate to speak openly in 
their dispraise. ‘* Oswald Cray” is decidedly the worst novel she 
has yet produced. ‘lhe very idea of the plot is a mistake. “ Fact,” 
says Mrs. Wood. We answer, that the artist has nothing to do 
with the reproduction of mere fact. The prominent character 
the only strongly-marked character in the book, in fact—is an old 
man-servant, who has contracted the habit of opening letters, 
prying int bringing dark charges innocent 
people. But the doings of this person, in which the reader is led 
to take some sort of watchful interest, lead to no results whatever. 
Oswald Cray, the hero of the novel, is simply put out of the pale 
of sympathy. Engaged to a young lady, the daughter of a man of 
unblemished character, with whom he has been his 
life, he breaks off his engagement, on suspicion of his friend h Lving 
committed a cold-blooded murder. The least inquiry into the 
circumstances on which this monstrous suspicion was based would 
have demonstrated 1ts thoush he 
ultimately discovers his mistake, and appears sorry for it, the idea 
of his q ly taking posse ssion of the poo Tr cirl wh » has so 
scandalously wronged and insulted, is intolerable. Episode of 
real life,” says the authoress. Subject for the newspaper reporter, 
and not for the novelist, we Indeed, Mrs. Wood's style 
has degenerated remarkable level with that of f the rdinary 
reporters of the the Law and Crimin ' Courts, as if 
she 1 per line for her writings. Pages upon pages 
of “ are devoted to topics that have no earthly con 
nection the subject of the and can only 
written for the purpose of making “‘ quantity ;” 


* Kast 


} 
earned 


desks. and against 


é “te 
acqu inted all 


croundlessness : and therefore, 


uiet om hi 
) 
i 


answer. 
to a 
pro 
were paid so mu 
Oswald Cray’ 
with 


seedings ot 


have peen 
of these 


book, 


and some 


topics, we regret to be obliged to add, are chosen in the worst 
possible taste. The last illuess - death of Prince Albert are 
introduced, and woven up with the incidents of the story in a man 
ner that ypears to us positively peecsor. lh and the piety with 


1 


which the autl the subject 


ho varnishes strikes us as being 
nothing short of rank impiety. A young woman is lying at tl 
point of death, and this is the state of mind in which Mrs. Ww. 
chooses to present her :—*‘* When I heard the bell toll out for Prince 
Albert, I asked who was I that I should be spared when he was 


taken f The next W rid has s emed very near to me 31n e tne! 
as if the doors of it had 
always open.” 
any improve 
the use of ordinary by her characters. If she would 
write less and study her cri micht be spare d the palin 
of finding the faults of any novel of hers ot utweig hing a hundred- 
fold its merits, as in the « ‘Oswald Cray. 

In ** Maud Neville” we have the story of a young lady—perhaps 
we ought to say “a young person of superior attainments” 
pelled by the vicissitudes of a not very exciting life to play the 
part of a family in the house of a retired tradesman, 
after having turned out of that of a near relative, for pre 
suming to captivate the heart of her said relative’s nephew. 
While in the tradesman’s family, she becomes the rival of her 
employer's eldest daughter, the regards of the Hon. Colonel 
Chichester, a worthless scamp, having fallen upon her, and caus d 
disappointme nt to the tradesman’s daughter and to the tradesman’s 
family generally, from the which Maud is ignominiously 
dismissed. Befor anything terrible has happened to her, she 
finds out that the Hon. Colonel Chichester is a very dishonourable 
person indeed ; there is the good young cli rgyman, whose 
love had scorned, ready to be blessed by the hand that 
been so long withheld from him, and so nearly appropri ated finally 


been broug down to earth, and stood 
lhe only point, in fact,on which Mrs. Wood shows 
ment as a writer 1s 1n slightly nearer 
lan ruage 
more, tics 
rSe of 
Col- 


roverness 


} 
peen 


bos ym ot 


and then 


} 
peel has 


by some “other party. We can safely recommend “ Maud 
Neville” as one of the mildest novels that can be prescribed for a 
reader of sensitive nerves and ery Jp tapegien brain. He will 


find he is in coulpanby with which he is a novel-reader of any 
experience—he is, for the most part on terms of comfortable 
familiarity ; and in regard to incident, there is nothing that will 

* Oswald Cr Ly. By Mrs. He nry Wood. Three vi ls. Edin! urgh Adam 
& Charles Bla 
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make him hold his bt th f L Se nd, oO! ld vo beats to the 
hour to his pul LLIONS. | IS ]USI such a book l a clever girl might 
write after a few years’ reading of mild novels; of which the best 
we can say is, that thi lor is very likely to do something con 
siderably better. 

It is possible that, after the verbosity of ** Osw ld Cray,” an 
the feebleness of “ Maud Nevill the mere fact tha * Nelly Miles” 


is neither verbose nor extremely feeble, may unduly impress us in 
its favour ; we shall not, however, commit ourselves too deeply by 
describing it as a very readable one-volume novel, with sto 

strong enough to enlist the reader ition, and worked out wit! 
skill enough to satisfy him. The heroine is a Yorkshire farmer 

daughter, a favourite with the lady-wife of her 1 ’s landlord, 
by whose assistance sh yntrives to sel cat : above that o 
the girls of her class. | due time, the on of her patr ess fall 
in love with her, and she reciprocates his youthful passion. All 


coes on pleasantly a i promisingly with t lovers, UNL iNeLY 
father disappears in a 
events also occur. 
lover, in 


ympany with his father, goes for awhile on the Continent 
and sojourns on the R e, some of 
the 
the mystery of velly’ father’s G 
cleared up ; the Maxwells, father ar 
and—" My wife, } y beautiful Nelly, 


all mine eet ehtas | Harry: and Vely Tralsea ier yveet @' 
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physical functions, and the different organs and stag f the human 
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ouring to make the details 
scientific subject like the present 
is well as instructive, to the 


yr instructor has to contend, in endeavy 
of an abstruse and complicated 
not only clear, but also entertaining 


5 


mind of a child ; but we then observed that M. Macé had com- 
pletely triumphed over all the impediments that stood in his way, 
ind had accomplished an apparently impracticable task to per- 
fection. We car vard an eq ial amount of praise to the second 
part of the work. It is once light and amusing, generous in 
sentiment, religious in tone, full of valuable knowledge and curious 
facts, and written in a lucid and easy style, such as renders it 


perfectly inte lligible to the capacity of almost the youngest child. 


ribed the entire range of 


In this second part, M. Macé has descr 

inimals hich cor pos the lower class or order of animated nature, 
beginning with idrupedal beasts, and thence passing downwards 
through vai pecies and gradations to insects and reptiles, 
iclud , worms, snails, and animal-plants, flowers, &c. 
He finishes ] rk witl hort letter the nourishment of 
egetabl | mpti » classif his vast, heterogeneous 
iss in prop rd nd , wil he admits, is in some 
$n t to 1m} ble, M. Macé has, with the usual fondness of 


he numerous 


ribes br nim y a rmy, With its different regiments, 
liVisio nad subdivisions, the | r comprising squadrons, com- 
yanies, and battalion This system our author has almost uni- 

rmly followed throughout the bool He has endeavoured to 
how the structure and functions of the whole of the brute animal 
kingde m, a ib were step DY ste} that is to say, as far as 1t 1s 
Y) lar and gradual progress. There are four letters 
n t ' which are cl 1 under the head of the tribe 
Mam the ds a lett pon Aves (birds), and this 
is in turn followed by a shor ries of letters on Reptiles, Fishes, 
[nsects, and W: M. Macé’s main object in writing the present 


work has, from the very first, been to show that, “ throughout the 


l oth und br h of creati , 1rol I highest to the lowest 
rade ery | r thing l { h same law.” Every 
ut p y much t nner, the great feed- 
of hi n itinuall y pI ed “even to the farthest 
mit { | nvdadom, tl h wavs | oming more simple 
the Dp | na n f [In this machine lies the 
for iction of a In short, M. Macé’s 
rand ( » be that there 1 r all, only one animal 

1 th ea yugh it may be divided and subdivided into an 

m endl be lifferent species and classes. He, of 

ul amit tne vast iperiority of man to every other descrip- 

I ind he concludes his little volume with this 
hort exhortation to his youn pupil, to whom the letters are sup- 
nosed to be addressed 

* Go, then, é your food in peace, like the pretty little animal 
that ure » not f et to nourish also the other part of your 

eing I indeed, which is of the n importance, and which 
enable you t cend to your Creat 

As in e fil part of this work, the translator and editress, 
Mrs. Gatty, has now and then slightly altered the original, with a 

w to rendet t] rations more intel] oible and interesting 

) th Ind in | nol h chil l nd ha lso he re, as well as 
there, obtained the assistance of a « ympetent scientific student of 
these subjects, w 1 in the present case she thought especially 
advisable me popular errors and misconceptions had crept 
into this alvision Ol MoM. Mae 3 work, and the original French 
withor had sometimes apparently trusted only to old-fashioned 
books, or to those of doubtful authority We reiterate the opinion 
we have already expressed with regard to the first part of the 
present work—that it is a valuable little treatise, containing much 
that 1s interesting and instructive, not only to children, but to 
idults 

SHORT NOTICES. 

Luther's Letters to Women. Collected by Dr. K. Zimmermann. 
Translated by M Malcolm. (Chapman & Hall.) 1 Book of Cha- 
‘acters. Selected from the Writings of Overbury, Karle, & Butler. 
(Nimmo, Edinburgh.)\—One Hundred Flowerets of English Verse. 


Culled and arranged, with Short Notes, for the Use of Young Persons, 


by the Rev. Charles G. Hamilton, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
and Free Stockport. (Longmans.)—These are three books 
of selections vatures. The first 
tains a by the great Protestant reformer 
at various } with whom he was ac- 
igious topics, but touch 


marked with that strong practical 


< ] 
school 


by very different 


Con- 


; marked 


Se ers addressed 


‘his life to several ladies 


on Tei s0mc on 


quainted. 
worldly matte 


e chi fly 


, andall are 


rs as well 


common-sense and love of freedom which characterized the man. 
Mrs. Malcolm acknowledges that “among them a few, perhaps, may 
be looked upon as trifling;’? and we must certainly agree with her. 


s being at all profound; 
as containing a few autobiographical details, 


strike us a 


We cannot say that the letters 
but they are interest ng, 
and as giving us an insight into Luther’s mind in its lighter phases. 
—The “ introduces us to a little-noted province 
of the literature of the seventeeth century—that in which *“* Hudibras”’ 
Butler, Sir Thomas Overbury, and John Earle exercised their wit, 
and exhibited their knowledge of the world, by a kind of miniature 
painting of character. It was a somewhat unsatisfactory kind of 
writing, for everything was given in the abstract, and with that 
relative exaggeration which belongs to such work, and which 
proceeds not so much from over-statement as from under-statement 
—that is to say, from the omission of all those complex varieties 
of feeling, appetite, and passion which are to be found in most human 
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beings, but put out of view, 
in order that they might create a species of type of thes 
folly they desired to satirize. Yet there is a v 

observation in the compositions of these three old writers, and 
glad to see such curious matter reproduced. The preface contains a 
brief account of the lives of the authors, together with a superfluously 
laborious attempt to show that it isan excellent thing for men to know 


somethir 4 


which these artificial painters of character 
pecial vice or 
wit and 
we 


ist amount of 


are 


2 | e 
that this know- 


‘* that water 


of the characters of their fellow-men, and 


the fact 


ledge is not so easily acquired as a knowledge of 


; 1? . ” af ' . ) } 
quenches while fire heats and burns. Mr. Hamilton’s selec- 
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tions from ** English Verse”’ are intended { ing students of 
literature, and seem well fitted for the purpose. 
(y ither: l Le ves: be ing a Coll *t on of t P l + cLigs of ti 2 


i\dmund Yates. 
was the author 
full of 
which 


late Frank E. Smedley. With a Memorial Preface by 
With Illust (Virtue Mr. 

of * Frank ‘Lewis Arundel,’ and « 
dash, spl it, love of sport, and familiarity with hi 


rations. srothers. ) 


Fairlegh,” novels 
: and dogs, 
vere very popular a few years ago, and which were really 
when we consider that they were the productions of confirmed 
cripple, whose life was almost confined to his arm-chair. Their author 


died, rather in the forty-sixth 


surnrisine 
SUI pri ing 


unexpectedly, on the lst of last May, 


year of his age; and his friend, Mr. Edmund Yates, here offers a 
feeling and well-written tribute to his memory. The comic poems in 
the present volume are for the most part in the manner of the 


”* though they undoubtedly fall a long way short 
and 


“ Tngoldsby Legends, 


of the wonderfal humour, fancy, and felicity of versification 
rhyming, to be found in the writings of Barham. Mr. Smedley, how- 
ever, had plenty of fun and animation, and some his droll stories 
are certainly amusing. His more serious verses are graceful and 
tender, but do not contain sufficient force and originality to render it 
probable that they will find a permanent place 
'he History of a Voyage to the Moon, with an A the Adven- 
bsequent Discoveries. An Exahume \ ut » SUpPpoOS to 
been ejected from a Lunar Volcano. (Lockwood & Co.) —The 


romance is similar 
Harrington’s 


Gulliver’s 


general idea involved in this semi-philosophical 
to that developed in Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia,’ 
Lord Bacon’s * New Atlantis,” 
and many works in which novel and more 
condition of life or society is supposed to be unfolded. 
The moon has always been a favourite field for speculation, and for 


oF ‘ , ‘ 
* Oceana, Swifts § 


Travels,” other some 


excellent 


associating with imaginary states of perfection, or of comparative 
perfection ; and early in last century it was seriously contended that 
some means might be discovered for reaching the surface of our 
satellite. In the story before us, the means are supposed to be realised. 
A semi-Englishman, semi-Spaniard, named Howard, and an intimate 
friend of his, a German, called Geister, are struck by an old legend 
of Spanish America, according to which a rampart of earth, becoming 
on a certain occasion saturated with water, rose into the air without 
nks that here 
is an indication of the existence of a law of repulsion which he has 
men might be 


proposes to get 


any visible cause, and disappeared in space. Geister thi 
long suspected, and he conceives that in this way 
carried up to the moon. The difficulty to air he 
over by taking with him a sufficient stock of living v getation to give 
out the requisite amount of oxygen, aud to consume the carbonic acid 
thrown off by the processes of animal life. He suggests to his friend 
that they should make the experiment; and the latter agrees. They 
to the particular spot in America indicated by the legend 
(Geister having previously ascertained by personal investigation 


as 


or 
zo 


that the alleged facts were true); the earth, with its aerial machine 
attached, rises into the air; and, after a long voyage, they drop down 
safely on the moon—on that side of itwhich is perpetually turned away 


) our own planet 
not essentially 
race, and having its cities and 
The daring discoverers 


from the earth. They find the place very similar t 

covered with trees and vegetation, peopled by beings 
differing from the human 
after the manner of our terrene civilization. 
after awhile learn the language of the moon-people, who prove to be 
extremely amiable, living lives of innocence and happiness, the joy of 
which has no other drawback than that of death. Disease it unknown; 
war is unknown; contention, murder, and the infliction of violent 
deaths on the inferior animals, have no existence in the lunar world; 
nor do the brutes and birds prey on each other, all being supported on 
the fruits of the earth, for the substance of the moon is supposed to 
be formed of similar constituents to that of this globe. The inhabitants 
of the moon are represented by our author as having been, in a 
previous state of existence, human beings ; and the orb, according to 
this fancy, is a place of compensation for those who, while on our 
lower earth, have suffered the disappointment of their dearest hopes 

-hopes which are realized to the full in the lunar phase of existence. 
In working out this strange idea, the author has shone a great deal of 
imagination and inventive power. The descriptions and incidental 
disquisitions are, it is true, sometimes a little prosy; but there is 
an air of verisimilitude throughout, from the commencement down 
to the projection of a written narrative of the whole affair from a lunar 
voleano on to the earth. The book is attractive, despite the wildness 
of the conception, or perhaps on that very account. 

The London Quarterly Review. No. XLVI. (H. Jd. 
The last number of this Review—which lags somewhat 
fellow Quarterlies—opens with an article on ‘‘ The Three Congresses 
of the Late Season,” viz., the annual meetings of the British Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science, of the Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, and of the Church Congress. T! veral topics 
discussed at these gatherings are examined by the revie 
gederal conclusion arrived at is that such Congresses do a considerable 
good by popularizing what had before been known only to students 
and men of science, influencing public opinion, and promoting progress 
in legislation and reform. “The Cotton Famine” is a heavy, but 
valuable, article on the climate, natural resources, and industry 


houseg 


Tresidder.)— 


behind its 


The se 


wer, and the 


of Lancashire, the calamity recently befalling it in consequence 
of the failure of the cotton supply, and the means adopted 


for relieving the starving operatives. The is based on Mr, 
. . raral mani at 
Arthur Arnold’s work, reviewed in these columus several months ago. 


In “Moral Aspects of the British Army,” we have intelligent 


paper 
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summary of all that has been done of late years to improve the con- 
dition of our soldiers, the effect of which the writer seems to think 
has in many instances been very good. The article on ‘‘ Worms” is 


exceedingly interesting—full of marvellous facts intelligibly stated. 
Lady Eastlake’s “ History of Our Lord in Art,” Captain Burton's 
books on “f Abeokuta and Dahomey,” and Lange’s “ Life of Christ,’ 


are reviewed, and a thoughtful paper on Benjamin Franklin examines 
the claims of that eminent man to be considered one of the leaders of 
the modern world. The critic, while admitting that Franklin was 
possessed of conspicuous abilities, refuses to regard him as great in 
any respect, and very clearly, and we think conclusively, points out the 
serious limitations of his intellectual and moral nature. This Review 
would be the better for a little light writing; but it apparently 
addresses an intellectual class which does not care to be tickled. 

Short Whist. By Major A. The Sixteenth Edition, newly edited 
and completely revised, with an Essay on the Theory of the Modern 


Scientific Game, by Professor P. (Longmans.)—When a work has 
reached its Sixteenth Edition, what is there for a critic to say? Such 


a volume is beyond the reach of malice and the necessity for praise ; and 
in this happy position is the little handbook before us. The is 
both instructive and amusing, and goes into the theory of the game in 
a manner which is calculated to surprise the uninitiated at the abstruse 
things that may be said about a trifling recreation. 


work 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Unper the head of “ Sending Coals to Newcastle,” the Morn 
Star of the 17th instant contains an article bitterly accusing us of 


having, in our “‘ Literary Gossip” of February 11th, taken, without 
acknowledgment, a paragraph from the Paris correspondence of the 
Star. Our contemporary omits to state that the paragraph in question 
was introduced as a quotation, and placed within inverted commas; 
but we fully admit that, owing to an inadvertence, the introductory 
words were ambiguous, and that the source of the quotation was not 
sufficiently pointed out, though the property of the Star, it should be 


observed, does not extend beyond a slightly different collocation of 
words, the fact itself having previously appeared in Continental 
journals. On this ground we owe the Star an apology; but, while 


frankly offering it, we must protest, in the name of the courtesies of 


journalism, against the offensive manner in which the error is indicated. 
The Morning Star has not unfrequently to correct mis-statements ; 
and the knowledge of its own frailty should have taught it more 
consideration. This, however, is a matter of taste. If our con- 
temporary does not understand such feelings, we should only be 
wasting our time in endeavouring to supply the deficiency by 


argument. 


During the past week, a most singular volume has been sold to a 
collector of literary curiosities, the contents of which give a ve ry sig- 
nificant force to the often-quoted saying of the Wise Man, that “ ther 


that 


ic order 


in conversation 
und a monast 
that the spot he chose 


is nothing new under the sun.” If it was said 
two centuries ago one Brother Ignatius tried to fi 
after the principles of the establishments of old, 
as the scene of his labours outburst of 


was Norwich, that a great 


popular indignation was the result (for the people were then under 
Puritan rule), and that Brother Ignatius, finding he was only a 
laughing-stock to the mob, and in great danger of punishment at the 
hands of the police, thought proper to move off —if. we say, any 
person told us that all this happened in the year 1642, we should 
certainly be inclined to discredit the story; and yet, some 
such an affair actually did take place at the time and in the 
place mentioned. The title of the book alluded to runs thus :— 


“‘ Ignatius his Prophecie, found in the Abbey of St 
City of Norwich,” 1642. Now that 1 
perhaps the contemporary Brother Ignatius will discover Pr 
phecie”’ much more than we have been able to discern. We should 
be sorry, indeed, if it confirmed him in a continuance of his mistaken 
exertions. In illustration of ae 8 famous saying, we may also 
instance the recent discussion, by the Duke of mys rland and othe rs, 
of the propriety of giving perquisites to servants, or allowing them to 
receive fees from tradesmen, and the fact that the whole subject was 
very fully gone into by no less a person than Dean Swift nearly a 
century and a half since. It is now said that a diligent antiquary 
proposes to reprint Swift’s famous “ Directions for Servants,” with his 
** Treatise on Good Manners and Good Breeding,” which includes his 
“* Essay on giving Vails to servants,’—vails, or vales, being the old- 
fashioned word for gratuities. 

Of the “two entirely new poems” in the Poet Laureate’s 
published volume of “Selections,” no review, 
seen, mentions the story 
** The Sea-Captain.” . 


. Benedict, neere the 


we have made this disclosure, 


in the ** P 


recently 
that we have as yet 
told in connection with the poem entitled 
This is said to be founded upon a circumstance 


related by Admiral Symmons (often denied) of the men of an 
English frigate commanded by a brutal officer. They laid their vessel 
alongside of a French man-of-war, folded their arms, never stirred 


while broadside after broadside was poured into them, ‘and thus went 
down—all on board perishing—with the British fi ig still flying. 

Mr. Henry Dirks, who shares with Professor Pe pper the honour of 
the recent “ Ghost’ disc very, will shortly publish the life of a great 
engineer, concerning whom he has been for many years 
materials in the British Museum, and elsewhere. This worthy is no 
other than Edward Somerset, sixth Earl and second M: rquis of 
Worcester, who flourished in the time of the Stuarts. At the end 
will be given a careful reprint of the celebrated ** Centur y of Inven- 
tions,” that strange little treatise describing one h undred machines 
and mechanical tricks, including what generally considered to be 
the first steam-engine. Hero of Alexandria certainly describes a 
rotary motion produced by the escape of steam; but the idea 
cy linder and piston appears first of all to have occurred to the Marquis. 
Mr. Dirks’s book will make a handsome 8vo. volume &f 650 pages, and 
will be illustrated with fine portraits and numerous wood engravings. 
Thirty copies, we understand, will be printed on large paper, with 
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India proofs of the plates. This will form a luxurious edition for those 
unfortunate gentlemen afflicted with bibliomania. 
A short time since, we asked what had become of the “ General 


established last year 
ceneral book-circulation at 
ntinent.’’ The capital was said 
to be £50,000, a large sum; and names of several gentlemen were 
given as composing the directory of management. Publishers began 
to fear hard competition from the Company; but the non-appearance 
of publications, and the necessary printing-offices, 
with huge stocks of type and paper, somewhat reassured Paternoster- 
row, and the spirits of the But now we 


Printing and Publishing Company, Limited,” 





b 


ic Cc 
tha 


vii 


home, in the colonies, and on tl 


book-canvassers, 


ksellers greatly vived. 





hear of the same inactive Company in a new form. A prospec tus has 
been widely circulated, announcing the formation of “ The Caxton 
Pabtishin ig C omipeny, for the Diffusion of sound Literature among all 
classes of the People.’’ This wil! include the old Company ; the capital 
will be the same, and, under Caxton’s name, a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen have consented to join the committee, prominent amongst 
whom are Lord Brougham, Viscount Ingestre, and the Lord Mayor of 
York. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold will be the president of the ‘* Literary 
Department ;”’ and we believe the great efforts of the society will be 
confined to the publication of M errold’s new works, ** The Laws we 
Live Under,’ and “The Hist of Charity,’ or The Poor of 
Europe.” The Company informs us that it was formed for the pur- 
pose of “circulating standard and classical literature, in a cheap, 
instructive, and entertaining form, among the millions at home, in the 
colonies, and on the continent.’ From statistical data in the hands 
of the directors, they confiden Ly state that a pre fit of not less than 
30 per cent. may be expected as the result of the ¢ mpany 8 
operations. The Company have undertaken to carry out an inquiry 
into the institutions of “* the Poor of Europe.” 

Owing to the recent decease Mr. William Turner A in, a ) 
age of seventy-six, the office ibrarian to the Corporation of the 
City of London has become vacant. The deceased gentleman held 
the office nearly twenty years [t is now said that efforts will be 
made to unite under one roof al! the more important libraries in the 
City of London, especially those of the Corporation, the London 
Institution, Sion College, ar that of Dr y ims, with the sanction 
of the various governing bodies, so as to render the whole easy oi 
access to the public. 

Many persons who have f rs received ! I cal supply 
of new books from Mudie’s Library will 1 r i that « 
in the conduct of the establishment which might reasonably « 
posed to take place upon a limited company assuming the direction 
and general management. Yet the undertaking is now in the hands 
of a large company, and, from the first report the directors, appears 
to be enjoying, if anything, more than its old prosperity. The net 
profits for the past half-year are understood t be ] lent to pay a l 

he preliminary expenses, including a portion « f iilder’s bill, and 

) give a dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum, carrying for 
ward a considerable sum to the next account 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HA have in active prepa m a new editi 
of Mr. Robert Browning’s P ical Works, in 3 vols.; Mr. Owen 
Meredith's Poetical Works, a cted edition, in 2 vols.; a ** History 
of Florence,” by Thomas Adolphus Trollope; ‘“ ¢ rumbs from a 
Sportsman’s Table,” by Char! larke, autl ‘* Charlie Thornhill, 
and other recent works of fiction; “ Scenes of Wonder and C iriosity 
in California,” by J. Hu ngs, with yy 100 illustrations ; 
and ** Practical Lessons on H ng and S I I rutatol! 

Messrs. BRAD RY & Eva will issue in a few days, in one ircge 
volume, Mr. Charles Knight's ‘‘ School Hist f ky ur The third 
and concluding volume of “ My Diary North and South,” by W. H. 
Russell, LL.D., has been issued by this firm during the week, und: 
the title of ** Canada, its Defences, Condit , and | rces 

Mr. M announces “ C} Politics and Church Prospects ;” 
and ‘*The Harvest of the Sea,” Account of British Fisheries, and 


Bertr 
directory scheme 
Banking, 


1 


of the Various Kinds of Fish us¢ 
Messrs. MARST 


in hand, 


‘fal to Man, by James G. am. 
have an 


a 


Low, Son, & m portant 


which is no other than a Joint-stock Directory of 


Financial, Insurance, and other Public Companies. We trust this 
publishing enterprise will meet with a more substantial success than 
was the fate of their recently discontinued financial and mercantile 
magazine. a 

Messrs. i ra aT: CLARK announce for immediate pubd ication a new 


edition of Barclay’s ‘‘ Law of Scotland for Justices of the Peace ;’”’ and 
@ new edition of Barclay and Glashan’s “ Sheriffs’ Court Practice.” 
From Mess SMIT [, E R, & Co., ve may sl ortly expect “ The 
Christian Aspect and Application of the Decalogue,’’ being a course of 
eight lectures preached at St. James’s, Piccadilly, during Lent, 1864, 


by the Rev. John Oakley. 


Mr. J. Russert Sairu, of Soho-square, has some curious antiquarian 
works in preparation. Amongst them may be mentioned, in 4 stout 
volumes, the entire works of Roger Ascham, whic! » be edited, with 
introductions and explanatory notes, by the Rev. Dr. Giles. It is 
expected that a curious insight into the state of education in this 
country during the period Ascham’s life will be afforded by this 
complete edition. Although it has long been well known to literary 
antiquaries and the custodians of our public libraries that numerous 


hitherto uncollected and occasionally unpublished treatises from his 
pen upon the subject of edu@@tion existed, it has remained for the 
present time to develop a scheme of publication to embrace his entire 
works. Introductory to the work will be a review of the life and times 
of the author. 

Messrs. JoHN MAxwet. & Co. are preparing to publish a new novel 
by Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Addison, entitle: Behind the Curtain,” 
in 3 vols.; a new work by Sir C. F. Lasce Wraxall, Bart., in 
2 vols., entitled ‘*The Second Empire a7 also, “ Left to the World,” 
by the Author of “ Lost Lenore,’ “* Pages in Waiting,” 


of 


3 Ss 


Nes 


we., 3 vols 


by Mr. Edmund Yates, Author of “ Broken to Harness, 1 vol.: 
b > 
and ** Grace Clifford,” by H. Bouverie Pigott, 3 vols. 


hitherto conducted 
ALFRED 


The monthly “ Portraits of Men of Eminence,” 
by Lovell Reeve & Co., will in future be published by Mr. 
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W. Bishopsgate-stree t. One of t 
traits and short memoirs in the fortl 
late Dr. Hugh Falconer, V.P.R.S. Ti 
Reeve’s other publications, illustrated 
Mr. Jephson’s “‘ Shakespeare ”’ 
into Mr. Bennett's hands. 


he photographic por 
coming number will be of the 
gether with this work, Mr. 
by photography, 


BENNETT, of 


An amusing book has lately been published by M. Herzen, in Paris, 
a biography of these three 


cenerations of clever artists, with thei: 


«* Joseph, Carle, and Horace Vernet,’ being 
le 
; 


‘tters, Wc. Joseph's notes 


form a complete diary, containing his daily expenses, and the price he 
received for his works, and is most interesting, as it gives a perfect 
picture of the life of a Fr in the reign of Louis XV. 
Horace’s correspondence is still more entertaining : his letters are dated 


Petersbur 


WUTL, 


nen artist In 


from Rome, St. 
Syria, and the Crimea, and contain lively descriptions of all those 
various countries, touched up with the keen perception of a witty 
artist. His description of Russia is particularly amusing. 

The Emperor has already settled how the profits which may accrue 


“ Til de 


will directs that tl 


iles-César’’ are to be divided. 
to be shared 
Captain Reffye, and the 


from the sale of his stoire 
it is said his are between 


Maurv, Commander 
heirs of M. Mocquard. 
DENT! of the 
, » . - } . y . ¢ ¢ arch 
letters, pastoral instructions, and charges of the bishops and arch- 


Sy athe 2 IOUL, 


ction letters, circular 


has on sale a complete c 
bishops of France, called “ L’ Encyclique et les Eveqnes de France.”’ 

We hear 
house of DrprerR called 
Dr. Mary, a fict 


+ > - 1] 
portant work wWiil 


Le Christianisme et le Libre Examen,” 
is said, by one of the most 


shortly appear at the 
by 


} ™ 
that a very 


itious name assumed, it 
distinguished men of the age in France, well known especially by his 


literary product 


ACH ge & Co. have brought out a fifth and enlarged edition of 
*¢ Lettres sur la Cons de 1852 [he opening of the session, 
the meeting of Parliamer and the late speeches of Messrs. Bright 
and Gladstone on electoral reform, give new interest to this com- 
mentary on the political institutions of I'rance as compared with those 
f England. 
WE ar mpelled, by the pressure on our space, to postpone 
t publication of se il letters ne ling one from D Bell « 
~ 2 inespea in Get I ne tr **(, the or in f** Ha et,’ 
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OSPITAL FOR 


Here 


HEST, Bromptor V., Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
»} ‘ pied. Liberal and continuous SUPPORT is REQUIRED 
xp ses of this Char ty. 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBL, Sec. 


OF LONDON’S FUND FOR PROVIDING FOR 
SPIRITUAL WANTS O! THE METROPOLIS AND ITS 


e el tual prosecution of th 


diffused 


s work the effort required must be united. 


wealth, and which, when occasion arises, does 


yt 4 S ya . liberality, the Committee believe they will not ask in vain 
h wider support for this movement than it has yet obtained. Urgent 

1 es; 3s the call on landowners and other proprietors to consecrate an 
idequate portion of their wealth to Christian uses, and on those engaged in Com- 


erce or ‘l'rade to re lect the religious necessities of the multitudes who live by 


al i as claims on whose residence in London draws together the 
poor to1 ter to their wants. To all the Committee appeal for that hearty and 

nera rt which is essential to success. Nor, as they consider the moral 
influer wi in various ways London exercises on the whole country, and the 
large annual immigration from the rural districts, do they hesitate to ask those in 


f England, for whose own wants the zeal and self-denial of former 
have already provided, to promote a work which is one of national 
ern.” —L£xtract from the Report of the Executive Committee, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE PAID TO 
Messrs. Herrizs, Farquuar, & Co., 16, St. James’s-street. 
Messrs. Hoarkr & Co., 37, Fleet-street. 
Samvug. $cort, Bart., & Co., 1, Cavendish-square, 
fessrs. Coutts & Co., 59, Strand. 
essrs. Barnett & Co., 62, Lombard-street, 


other p art 
genera! 


terest and co 


iw 


M 
The Bank or ENGLAND; or to 
Tuomas Boptey, Esq., Secretary, at the Office, 464, Pall Mal!, 
Cheques sent to the Office should be crossed Hernizs & Co., and Post-office 
Orders can be made payable to the Secretary, 
Oth 


64, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

ESTABLISHED 1809. 

FIRE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every description transacted at 
moderate rates, 
The Duty paid 


The usual ( 


by this Company in 1863 amounted to £40,772. 
mission allowed on Ship and Foreign Insurances. 





Insurers will receive the full benefit ot the reduction in duty. 
CAPITAL iddsnbessedsbanins Sbhebnenaendscyedbeddinasacescens £2,000,000 
BEE EEE: NPE Pa ike sh Shade senevddncsicsavecsorsevcasiactasobenaneess 497,263 
BCG ee EEE ds ccenccincdanssusanccassdesesintes 2,233,927 


London—Head Offices, 61, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
West-end Office, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 





N ORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
pe COMPANY. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors of 
the Company will be held in the Company’s Office, 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 
on Monday, the 6th March next, at 2 o’clock p.m., in terms of the Charter. 

The Transfer Books were closed on Monday last, the 20th instant, until after the 
Meeting. 





y order, 
E.C. F. W 


, *v 


1dneedle streef LAN‘ E 


61, Thre 
February 17, 1865. 


, Secretary. 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF 
». S.-W 
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QPECIAL NOTICE—THE STANDARD LIFE) ee ee Sree (eee e et aoe 
— ASSURANCE COMPANY. AUTHORIZED TO OFFER 30,000 SHARES OF THE VARNA RAILWAY 


Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. Established 1825 COMPANY, ON THE TERMS OF THE FOLLOWING PROSPECTUS :— 
Governor—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUE ENSBERRY. d been VARNA RAILWAY COMPANY (RUSTCHUK t 


Deruty-Govrernor—The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn. VARNA 
Approaching Division of Profits, Constituted by Statutes u r the law of Turkey, with Limited Liability. 
The Seventh Division of Profits is appointed to be made at the 15th November, Con cession 99 Years, 
1865, and all policies now effected will participate. Share Capital, £900,000, in 45, 000 Shares to bearer of £20 each, 
T he fund to he divided will he the profits since November 15, 1860. B earipg a minimum interest oi per nt per annum guaranteed 
A policy effected now will not only participate in this divisiom, but will secure : by the Turk Government 
one year’s additional bonus at all future divisions over later policies. 15,000 shares have been taken, 9,000 « { which are under offer in Turkey, according 





eS Standard is one of the largest and most successful of the Life Assurance 
Instit ms of Great Britain. Its income is above £400,000 per annum, and its 





t Price of issue of the res, £12 
invested funds exceed £2,500,000 sterling. i Deposit on a ] 1] 














pplica — tt t t, £2 
CuarRMAN OF THE LonDON Boarp—The Right Honourable Lord ELCHO, M.P. | Calls not to exceed £2, 10s. per share, at int f t than three months 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. nee 
Charles Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street. | At this price of issue, shareholders w ! » 8} per cent. per annum, an 
Lieutenant-Ce¢ Jonel J. D. G. Tulloch, interest will be allowed at the same rat n all paym yats. Shareholders m y pay 
Alex. Gillespie, Esq., Lime-street. | up in full. ' 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122, Westbourne-terrace, The shares will be redeemed at par by a sinking fund guaranteed bv the Turkis! 
J. Scott, Esq., 4, Hyde-park-street, |} government by annual drawing, commence the year af r 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21, Sussex plac e, Regent’s-park line, Viz. : ° 2 
I. H. Brooking, Esq., New Broad-street. 12,500 shares during the first 33 year 20,0 during tl] nd year 
ManaGer—Will. Thos, Thomson, F.R,S.E. | 12,600 during the thira 33 years. otal, 40 
R pa c la 7 Seaen Willen The holder of each share draw i 1 off at £20 1 r v " vidend 
tESIDENT SECRETARY . nes luilams. warrant entitling him t participate il Ly y earned byt railway 1 excess of 
Soxric1irors—Messrs, Minet & Smith, | the guaranteed interest during the remaining term of the concession. 
London ; 82, King William-street, E.C. } To estimate the antages offered to the shareholders, in addition to the 
Edinburgh ... ; a e 3, George-street (Head Office). | minimum interest of 8} per « ent., and the | ht derived m the annual drawing 
Dublir 66, Upper Sackvill mors at par, it is necessary to state that the railway is estimated to yield 1 1 10 to 12 
Glasgow Be 106, St. Vincent-street. per cent. per annum on the entire ca ’ é lof £2, - of this am 
I rmation can be obtained at the Company’s Offices, or from the Agents in : } Lo ‘ ae hae t p " =a oe , k ; eo) 
the pr il towns of England tland, Ireland, nee. a or oe : oe ee ae Purkish 
| ve tl t ré rol i 1) {7 ra \ uen . 
vecome visibie amon t snare , rey i i " la ) , and 
ES | ABLISHI D 1837. tak ng into account the price it W Lhe I u sue , each ] per cent I 
surplus profit earned on the tot t I i tio1 
| RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. nearly 4 per cent. on the amot 
Empowered by Special Act. of Joh 1ent, 4 Vict. Cap. 9. 1, Princes- Messrs. Peto, Betts, & Crampt: m2 vase wae seneey see 
street, Bank, London. WOFES, GAG PEOVES TOLINE HOCE, SOF 8 Cum © ; eti'g BS mares | 
DIRECTORS. | the hands of the Company 60 pay int -acaginnges Ye: 3F ealhaeentdethy: 
; “aA 3 a ; tingencies, thereby insuring that ider 1 reul , all ex ture 
George Bevington, Esq., The Lodge, Dulwich, exceed £2.000,000 , 
George ( ohen, msq., ona klewell, The Rai w he W “7 my need st Jur » eina 
Millis Coventry, Esq., Corn Exchange Chambers, vamehen of tha Gen ” ‘Bifty { 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq., 12, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater. ah ies ntra , 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill, 1986 - r this ea . 
Thomas Samuel Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard i 
Edward Hales, Esq , North Frith, Hadlow, Kent, 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons, WILLIAM GLADSTONE. 
Every description of LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS transacted at the lowest H. WOLLASTON BLAKI 
Rates of Premium consistent with security. CHARLES KELSON, E: 
The various Tables, several of which are peculiar to this ¢ mpany, have been HENRY McCHLERY, Es | 
stndiously adapted to the requirements of every class of assurers. MAURICE J. POSNO, | 
EQUAL RATES FOR WHOLE TERM OF LIFE Monsr, L. EMERIQUE , 
eV Ady Bd . as ' : ie F, PAUWELS B 
; V. TERCELIN-MONJOT ) 
AGI ANNUAL PREMIUM. AGE. ANNUAL PRBEMIUM f . 
a Pie pr dene manna CONSULTING ENGINEER—G. P. ] 
20 l 12 5 5 2 f ENGINREER—W Met Esq 
25 : ig 0 Ww | 2 15 ] CoNTRACTO! N rs. P Be & Cramptor 
30 2 O 8 bo 3 . Sor roRs— Messrs. Fr & Newma 
DA M I { I ( 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretar ' 
, du SECRI i Fr. W , Esq 
ye : ; f = l K Messrs. P. Cazenove & ( 
L” FIRE, AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE. Th Or: \ngel-court, E. 
- ‘a ROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY Head Offices—No. 2, Water . 
lace, Pall-mall: 69, King Wilham-street, London. Life amd tire assurances of -_ eae 
aoa description, guarantee-bonds and policies for officials im and under all aw = . / Varna 
Government departments, banks, railways, finan: al and other public companies, t : : . 
commercial firms, institutions, &c. ‘ “3 : ? ! 
pr I ) A I 4 é 
ge ‘ mill ste! é ( j . 
HE JOIN ae STOCK DISCOU NT COMPANY LIMITED), | produce 
} and 7, Nicbolas-lane, Lombard-street, Lond ih A} ul ea to the prospectus wv how the t proposed Ra 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL n sstssssssseeeeeee 2,000,006 Maa ether th yeanece gins. Shel acargpionen Tp singer Snag! —— 
CARs? UE issicsccece ; eceen al 800,000 e cheapest and 1 t rect 1 s ol mI at W t M at alla- 
RESERVE FUND 80.000 chian Prine palities and the counts the Upper Danul Saag 
ne urney II n i id t ( ta ly I eS i l i I t 

PRESENT Rates oF LNTEREST, half days 





On Deposits repayable on demand 4 per cent, The Bay of Varna is e of the best natural harbours Black Sea, ft 
99 e9 at 7 days’ notice st a whence there is a lurge ex} rtat I | gTaln al é é i it a seasol 
” ” 14 ” . a ” ol the year. lhe Turkish government are now negotiating t 1 company for the 


construction of a breakwater and quays within the ba When these are com- 
pleted the harbour of Varna will be one of the finest in Eu : 
Already a pier has been constructed, extending into 16 feet depth of water 
where vessels of large tonnage may load and deliver in inecti with the 
rue IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION | ‘alway. 
(LIMITED). By means of the annual payments guaranteed by the Turkish government, the 


Special rates for money de posited f for eae g periods, 
February 22nd, 1565. 





’ : on . - » ‘ entire share and debenture capital will be redeemed w t { con- 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each. cession 
»,000. - — , 
Ps rid up, £ 00, 00 rhe Turkish Government have the option of purchasing t y on terms 
BoarpD or DrrRECTORS, favourable to the Company, at the expiration fifty yea 
, . , = ’ : *¢ irther details, reference is made ie ; firn ntion. cahier 
JOHN C€ HAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. , For further details, refers t 4 t T rigioa ven n, cahier 
x Balli. E *harles K . des charges, plan for redemption, and other official docu , which, with trans 
—_ n es Sq. Charies elson, Esq. lations, are open for inspection at the Compa ‘e 
E J. eman, Es ]. G. G. Macphers« n, Sq App stions for shares iz the annexe i t } { ‘ t 
“ -- + - . : Appi A ih A Dar l ij i eeu iorh t I rs up } 
Mr. ‘Alder: an Dakin, W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. payment of the dey t of £1 per sbare If 3 s2otment i 
- * “ “ . payinel I if l Ll & k I al . a Iie } 3 V 
James Dickson, Esq. Sir 8. D, Scott, Bart. be returned in full; andif a less number ol shares be a i ipplied for 
P. D. Hadow, Exeq. H. D. Seymour, Esq., M.P. the dé . . , wa :, : 
J. O. Hanson, Esq Joseph Thornton, Esq. allotment 
W. H. Harford, I , F. G. Westmoreland, Esq. rospectuses and Forms of App t for Shares 1 of 1] 
G. F. Holroyd, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. Secretary of the Imperial Mercantile ¢ ’ 6 ionaatitm 
J.G Home e, Esq M. Zarili, Esq. street; f the Br kers, at No, 52, Threadneedle ree Othce 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston, Ons ’ Ar rt : 
Manacers.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq _— 
: TT ' { . ~of » . . > + ‘ my 7 7 ’ 
SoLIcITORS.- Mes rs. Ashurst, Mort 8. & VUO.; and Messrs. Edwards & ( FORM OF APPLICA ON £ OR bit A LES. 
This Association receives money on deposit for fixed periods, on terms to be lo be retained Pankers.) 
agreed upon. N 
Makes advances on approve A Sec urities, ax To the Directors of t] Varna Railway ¢ +7 
Negot ates | ins, and undertakes General a nancial RB ness. ( : " . . 
‘ emen, hiaving paid to ¥ ir Dankers, DLessr i & 
W . WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. the sum of £ , being a deposit of £1 
Crosby House, 95, Bishopgate-street-within. shares in the above Company, | re request that me t] mber 
™ and I agree to accept such shares r any less nur ‘ tt { 
i ter1 e prospectus, and! a ‘ rv tl 3 


PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES 


> . 
** Having use vour Patent Achromatic Stere: scope, E consider it ‘me bent e si nee 
lenticular Stere« pe that I have seen, both in its optical amd mechanical arran Da . 
£ at 


ments.’’—Sir Davip BrewstTeER, F.R.S., &c. 
‘‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.’’—Athenaum., N * BE WSPA P E RBS AND MAGAZINES. Messrs. 
a rir rs 


Cox & Wymi “THE BUILDER her First-class 


SMITH, BECK, ‘& BECK, Publications, be to call estienon of Propestorsat Newepmeseeed Perodeal 


tablishment presents r t roduction of the 


31, CORNHIL E.C. ab ve class . W ork, with reguiarity and in the best style Lincoln's Inn Steam 
I g Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 











THE 
AA 
complete, a valuable 


Hos FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Ji 
INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and M, f 
ni 


ttoes of nearly every family in 





England, Seotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from pul and private records, church windows mental brasses, and other 
place all « the kingdor Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
1 r al ul ty Plain sketch, 3s. 6a. : |e ured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
: Motto beautif nted, with herald description, l2s. Pedigrees traced. 
the o1 f Family Nan ; Wills searched ; Arm valed and quartered. The 
M ' i 4 6d., post-free, ['. CULLETON, Gene- 
g | Lecturer Hera ranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 
J UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
e f r M Cr & ~ r albums :— 
258 Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
if la I Family 
S} l \ 3s and ( ft ! the French Royal 
[ 1 N \ rt é 
S l \ é Arch! ) Car y, from 1070 to 1864. 
© Sneet ~ A f Yor LU to it 
She | Ari f ¢ vy College in Oxford a ( bridge 
S ( i Mot ed by He s Reg ents throughout 
Ss é ine 4 sa l lottoes ase t the Br sh N ivvV. 
6 Sheet $ rters, and Cor ts « ry Duke and Mar 
Sheets | ( M ral Ar! f Earls, Baror i British 
ri n e from orig Colleg f Arms, 
J N I f 3, ana { i ; 
I ra 1 of Family Crests, never before known to the 
eet 12 sheet is.: 12 doz sheets, £3. ]2s., being the 
W 3 nt Cres t-fre By T. CULLETON, 8 Engrave 
) t H¢ Majesty, 30th April, 1852: to H.R.H. the 
| V\ " { ‘ : r treet, ee f 
St. Ma 


, ‘4 
, ( : Rings, 7 Book-Plate engraved wit 
{ ( at “ Cl L)} ( } rr rt i} ( n, 
~v, Uran i- 
> Ma W A 


7 LLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 
} tl ‘I é vith any Crest 2 very massive, for Arms, 
( t The Ha arl the guarantee for pure gold.- 
1. Ul I | graver, 25, Cran! S corne! [2 Mart S- 


PRESSES, 


4 


C LLETON’S PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING 
Pa r with C1 t Ar 1 . 


any person an 
1 i Ty t St 
@ie $; VISITING-CARDS ls., 
Coy VW . 
‘ » |} ed | Maid e 
Ca | ( LETON, , Cran- 
. 
ry . ' ' ’ 1 TH p AT 
(vUL VS GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 
( C1 M ) rram or Address | 
I ler be y 4 ream of the best paper 
‘ sta ire carriage paidl rZzis 
Cl ( 40 I I I Ma 3- 


Fpepe ¢ BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, & 


WINES; 


ij y 
rn 
i ; 
( i PA( : I 
~ . é r x ~ HF 
*) 
“At Ve ( } i J ‘ ( X 
PO] 
6s., 42 ‘ eswing aia e 
5 Las, i Ld 15s, al és é 
CLARET 
| Ss , 24 La Rose, 42 Le , 
* Leh ] xr, Of ow La 728 , c 
A 
URGUNDY 
. St. Ge 42s.; Chambertin, ¢ 72 
( Nuits, ] e, ¢ de-Voug — 
u 12 M t 1 S Pe ray, parklng 
Hi \ 4 
D er, 48s.,60s., 72s 
’ ‘ ] erger al - 4 2 S4s.,t 120s 
MOS j 
\ y r f 12 Bra erger, 45s., 6 Muscatel, 
] i2 s Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 
Fine ( , 60s 723. } zen; very choice Cognac, 
the firs gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
Foreign |] leurs of every description, On receipt of a 
I : r Refereuce, any qua y will be forwarded immediately by 
Tr th Ta . 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
Le n, 165, iegent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton, 
( nally established A.D. 1667.) 
wr INATANDC STETTOT XU, . . 7 
“€ LrLAJUN >) LL WHISKY v. ( OGNAC BRANDY.— 
] ‘ ; 1 Ty } } Lx ry le } 4 p } ) 
! l é Irish Whisky rivals th nest French Brandy. It is 
I e,! I elicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles. 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses London; by the agents im the principal towns in England; or 
eR ‘ 4 T —" , 
G W mull-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
el, al rk bi ed ** Kinahan’s LL W hisky.’’ 


medical 

é D ] if Magnes a 
and stomachic disorders of every kind: and mild 
DINNEFORD & CO.. Cheapnte ‘ke .-- and children. Prepared solely by 
Jey emusts, < . 72, New Bond-street, London; and sold 

throughout the world | y all respectable chemists. 
CavuTion.—See 


PpANREFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. The 
pr - Ons hirty vears have approved of thi ‘ 


res 1 nN 





= Vv} pu ition ¢ 
remedy for ( it 


asa 





es 


+ 6 nne o) eo 2. 
that Dinneford & ¢ is On ea 


1 


h bottle and red label over 


he cor 


| 


Be 


LONDON 
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ie 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
lL AND SON have observed for some time that it would 


advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection of 
Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to judge properly of the 


style and effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each 


a@escript 
and addi 


she 


what they | 


Ww 


mn should be placed in separate rooms, ‘I bey have therefore erected large 
mal She w-Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room Furniture, beyond 


. 
lieve has ever been attempted, but also to provide several small rooms 


for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture in the different 
styles. 
Jay anned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six different 


col 


Suites of 


em light and ornamental, and others of a plainer description. 
Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 


irs, some oi 1 


Stained 





set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able to see the effect as it would 
appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very superior Gothie Oak Furniture will 
generally be kept in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various woods will be added. 


sed Furnitures are 


assortment 


fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that 
I any particular pattern 


a complete 


uscertaimed as it 


nay be seen, and the effect of 


would appear on the Bedstead 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is placed on the 
Dedate 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Goods 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increase [he entire stock is arranged 
in eigl rooms. six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two large ground floors, the 
whole fi gy as ( ete an assortment of Bed-r m Furniture as they think can 
poss e desired 

Every attentio paid to the manufacture of e Cabinet work, and they have 
t erected Workshops on the prer th purpos that the manu- 
facture may e ler their own immediate Cal 

1 eB o tra —_ t} . 1 b ottenc n, ever ir 
being n eon tl remises 

Lhey particulariy ca attention tot r Paten Spring Mattrass, and Sommier 
I ie Portatif; it is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
teads, Bedding and Bed-room I 

by post. 

7, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT-R , LONDON, 
EDSTEADS, 


WILLIAM 


to the 


S 


BATHS, AND LA} 


LPS. 
RTON has Six Large Show Rooms devoted exclusively separate 


f La ps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at nce 
new st, and most varied ever submitted to the pul and marked at 
port ate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the 
t a intry 
t n 6d. to £20 Os. each 
wer Baths, from ( ) ‘ 0) ea 
Moderateur) f £7 ‘ 
All other & 3 at the same rat 


1 
I 


I y Oil - - .. 4s. pergallon. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
MONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRIN( E 
ALI ends a CATALOGUE Gratis and post-paid. it contains upwards 


t » 
LTLULN 


600 | trat 3 of his Lllimited Stock of Sterling Silver an Klectro-Plate, 

er and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
¥ Fenders, Marble C limney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lan ps, Gaseliers, 
-lrays, Urns a Kettles, Clocks, Table Ci ry, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
! Brass Db eads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
ts of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
.3; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 

man-yar London 


CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Tins ls. 
Packets 8d. 

IMPROVEMENT IN LL 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
P HRAIM M 

SURGEON DEN! 


sven Gr 


ARTIFICIAT 


O 8S 
LST, 
9, Gr 


r-street, svenor-square, 











Sole Inve lexclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
ca I ed arubber gum, No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
th ire more natural, durable, and cbmfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of common cork, thus combining lightness and durability 
beyond any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoin 
eth, are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within 
the re aii 
Consultations free. Inspection invited 
*.* Observe No connection with any one of the same name 
EPHRAIM MOSELY the TEETH fully explains his system and exclusive 
pat Free on application, 


THE O 


GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
ng the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
l ¢ ar t! iT] tf natural masticators. 
Pamt t on the Teeth should be read by l who value health, and 
> iit 1 De ntist Morning Herald. 
Teet] plied on the principle of cay ry attraction and su ‘ 
, with springs, and are supphed at moderate rge 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
LD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS. 
ONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

City, ] 6, LUDGATE-HILL. 

(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 

STREET, I 


LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW 


STABLISH MENT— 


STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


), Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 448, Strand ( pposite ¢ g- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 

*ention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system 
NI 38 DENTIST RY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, mil : ; 
durable than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, affording support 

we teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 


fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. C 
Teeth from Ss.; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guine warranted, For tk 
, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 


as, 


*,* No convection with any one of the same name, 
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iV THE 


THE PHOSPHORISED NERVINE TONIC. 


HE NEW CHEMICAL COMBINATION OF 
PHOSPHATIC SALTS, QUININE, IRON, &c., containing all the Essen- 
tial Constituents of the Blood, Brain, and Nerve Substance. Great philosophical 
and chemical research has led to the discovery of this invaluable remedy in its 
present perfect state, agreeable to the palate, and innocent in its action, still pre- 
serving its wonderful properties, affording immediate relief, and permanently 
curing all who suffer from WASTING and WITHERING of the NERVOUS and 
MUSCULAR TISSUES, total and partial prostration, and every other exhaustive 
derangement of the system. It regenerates all the important elements of the 
human frame. ‘* As phosphorus in a state of nature iJlumines the darkness, so the 
exhausted frame revives when impregnated with its electrical properties.”’ 

Prices : lls. per bottle, or four 11s. bottles in one, 33s. ; and in cases containing 
three 33s. bottles, £5, which saves £1. 12s. packed securely and seat to all parts of 
the world. 

Lonpon AGENTS :—Newherry, 45, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
street ; Hooper, 43, King William-street, London Bridge ; Prout, 229, Strand, 

t OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Winter coughs 

are alike distressing to the patient and annoying to those around him. 
The mode of cure is simple, innocent, and effective. Holloway’s Ointment should 
be thoroughly rubbed upon the front of the chest and between the blade-bones 
twice a day, while the blood is undergoing purification by appropriate doses of his 
Pills. A double result is thus secured—the air tubes are reheved of accumulated 
phlegm, and the lungs are freed from an impure circulation. These favouring con- 
ditions remove the cause and the cough ceases. By the same means, and with 
equal facility, the treatment by Holloway’s inestimable remedies will overcom 
ulcerated and sure throats, diphtheria, bronchitis, pleurisy, and all asthmatical and 
pulmonary congestive complaints. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


) 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


NHIS preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 


Modern Chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 


years ol the present century, to speak of acure for the gout was considered a 
romance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries ot the present age 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 


Vendors. 
Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 
A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 
MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wl erever it has 


t 


} ts On 


fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all par 
receipt of 40 stamps 
Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden London. 


Now Ready, Demy 4to , cloth, pri e 7s. 6d, 

i ke PSYCHONOMY OF THE HAND; or, the Hand an 

Index of Mental Development, according to MM. D’'ARPENTIGNY and 
DESBAROLLES Llustrated by Thirty-one Drawings of Hands of Living Cele- 
brities, and Hands representative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities By RICHARD BEAMISH, F.R.S., &c., Author of ‘*‘ Life of Sir 
M. 1. Brunel.” 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just Published, Boards, price 1s. 6d. 


| | i = S ° A collection of the best Tales contributed to 
‘* Household Words,”’ ‘‘ Temple Bar,” ‘‘ Once a Week,” and ‘* Chambers 
Journal,” by LEWIS HOUGH, M.A. With 2 Illustrations by W. Scuwxnck 
GILBERT, 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


, 


WORKS BY MARY C. HUME, 





Cheap Edition, « loth, price 5s. 
jh H E WEDDING GUESTS: a Novel. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s 


tle GOLDEN RULE, and other Stories for Children. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
| IFE: its Nature, Varieties,and Phenomena. By LEO H, 

» GRINDON, 

The Publisher be gs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in twelve 6d. Monthly Parts. 

Part I., now ready, sent free on receipt of seven stamps. The work can be had 
complete, in cloth, price 6s, 6a. 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, and the source long 
afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’’—Sun. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Just Published, cloth, price 1s, 
RIGINAL NURSERY RHYMES. By A. J. ELLIS 
7 " , ~ . , 
F.K.S, With 4 Illustrations by E. J. Evtis. 
‘They are peculiarly suited for the little ones, for whom they are intended,” — 
The Quiver 
‘* Mr. Ellis’s rhymes are capital, and will, we doubt not, beccme favourites in the 
nursery.’ — Bath Journal 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Price 10s, 6d. 


, with Frontispiece and Sixteen Tinted Illustrations 


} 


Handsomely bound in cloth ; 
mn » IPTITQWM 7 om r) >Wa STDITA 
THE CRUISE OF THE R.Y:S. “EVA. 

By ARTHUR KAVANAGH. 

** From what we have said, our readers will perceive how much pleasure they 
have in store if they will take up Mr. Kavanagh's volume, which is light, lively, and 
agreeable from beginning to end ‘The narrative is accompanied by numerous 
finely-executed and characteristic illustrations. The scenes represented are some 
of the softest and fairest on the Mediterranean shores.’’—London Review. 

Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Publishers to the University. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


This day is published, price 4s, 6d. 
HE OPENED BOOK.  Three-and-twenty Lectures on the 
Revelation of St. John. By W. A. B., Presbyter. 
Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, & CO., Publishers to the Univer:it 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Just Published, price ls. 
Rss TS AND PROSPECTS: 1859—1865. A 
Pol'tical Sketch. By WILLIAM EDMONSTONE LENDRICK. 
RIVINGTONS; London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
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MR. SALA’S DIARY IN AMERICA 
This day is ready, at all the Librar 


M* DIARY IN AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF WAR. 


4 rols., > hk 


la 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


On W ednesday next will be ready at al! the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


(F408 Gs GEITH OF FEN COURT. By 
a RD 


F. G. TRAFF* 


Author of ** The World in the Chur ‘City and Suburb,” 
‘*Too Much Alone,’ & 
From the Times, Feb. 4.—‘‘ Rarely have we seea an abler work than this, or 
e which more vigorously interests us i principa haracters of its most 
fascinating story. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
NEW WORK OF FICTION, BY THE AUTHOR O “PAVED 
WITH GOLD,” & 
This da is pul shed, l s vols i 
FAcES FOR FORTUNES. By 
: AUGUSTUS MAYHEW 
Author of ** W mto Marry and H to Get Mar ’ «The Greatest 
Plague in I 
The Preface.—* There is no sound this world so beautiful as the laughter of 
women, In the hope of hearing it this | k was writter 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
lhis Day is published, in 1 vol. 
M ASANIELLO OF NAPLES. By 
i Mrs. HORACE ST, JOHN 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand 


\ ae L \ H O P 8: a Novel. 
rTINSLEY BROTHERS. 138. ¢ 


NEW EDITION OF “THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH.” 


Shortly will be publis ly _ 6s 
4 eos WORLD IN THE CHURCH. By the Author of 
» = ie on ree GWeilth ol Fen ( irt, ‘y M \ & 
Also, unit 
City an ( 1 \1 ' 
I Mu A ‘ | I \ 
j n H 6a | M 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Cathe: - 34 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITIO? 


Now Re , 6th Edition, thoroughly Re ed ar re y ir 
770 W 

ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY ; or, tl Ar t Char f the 
Kart nd its Inhabitants, as | rated by Ge 1] Mon nt By Sir 
CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S., \ I ‘ tf Pr ple ; gy, 
** Geol gical Ey lences of the Ant uty t Mar . \ : ; 

Also, 3rd Edition, Revised, with Illustrations, 89 (a, 
SIR CHARLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 
JOHN MURRAY, A ma 


V. E. MILLER’S GRAMMARS 
RY LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE 
y the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A., late Fellow and 


RE 
N ELEMENTA 
B 


OF SCHOOLS 


~ 
lutor of New College, Oxford. Price 

‘' We wel me Mr Miller’s Grammar preat | ient on @ that have 
preceded it It will be found extremely usef to all wi ire engaged ingteaching, 
either to boys at echool or men at c ege, ti Latin language and the difficult art 
of Latin composition. And we are disposed t inticipa a still more favourable 
estimate of his projected smaller Grammar Sut ! 


IT By the same Author 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAI 


SCHOOLS. 


. FOR THE USE OF 


*‘The author’s ‘ Elementary Latin Grammar’ was so well executed that it 
became at once popular. He has sent forth 8 condensat fit for beginner Ir 
seems to us to be just what is required up to the latest date in point of s holarship 

iets 4 


and yet never taking boys out of their depth.’’— Syecta/or 
‘* We are particularly pleased with the Syntax of this little work, which appears 
to us extremely simple.” —ducational Times 


‘*The arrangement of the Syntax according to the analysis of sentences is a good 
feature.’’—Athenaum. 

‘* Mr. Miller's ‘ Smaller Latin Grammar’ appears to comprehend all that a 
boy can want, and is expressed with commendable clearness and brevity.”— 


Guardian, 

“In clearness of arrangement of its parts it has a)] the advantages of the larger 
work, and is throughout well adapted for a first step in learning the Latin lan- 
guage,” Lond yn Review. 

‘* Of Miller’s ‘ Smaller Latin Grammar’ it will be enough to say that it is merely 
a judicious abridgement of his exceilent ‘ Elementary Latin Grammar,” to which 
it naturally leads up.’"—Reader. 

**A ‘Smaller Latin Grammar,’ by the Rev. E. Miller, diffuses the principles of 
his larger work, to which nothing can be of its kind preferable.”—John Bulli 

‘* An abridgement of a larger work, which has established Mr iller’s to 

me Zz : . Miller's character 
as a practical philologist.”"—C lerical Journ 


III. Preparing for publication, by the same Author, 
AN ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


DR. ROGET’S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A Revised Edition, in Crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
HESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES 
Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas end 
Assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. ROGET, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Fifteenth Edition, with Correetions. : 

**Dr. Roget's object is not to explain, | assortment of materials Jaid up in its 
define, or distinguish for the instruction treasury. A glance at a page of this 
of the ignorant; but to sugyest and | ‘Thesaurus’ may often save much time 
afford an opportunity of selection to the | and mental effort; an entire train of 
well informed and the discriminating. | thought with a!l its ramifications being 
These will find his ‘ Thesaurus’ a most n complete and orderly survey; 
useful manual of reference, ceming in| thereby not tacilitating the labour of 
aid of the memory, which is not always | comp: sition, bat adding greatly to its 
ready to produce on the instant the vast | force and accuracy.”’—John Bull. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Pate-nste--row. 
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,, i.l.—Al s a Landed Gi 
The Present Position of Land pe P; 
Monsieur Babort 
A Midsummer Ride in South China 
Wives and Davghters. An Every-da ry { 
Chap. XX1.—The Half-Sisters. 
=9 eee The Old 8 juir ’s Trouble 
,, AAIII.—Osborne Hamley Rev 


The Winds. 
Willie Baird a Winter Idy ll. 
Isernia—L’ Addio. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C 


1s 65, Ce 


LL MAGAZIN 
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iv Sik I BULWER LYTTON’S POEMS 
GUY NEVILLE’S GHOSI 
ETONIANA, NCITENT AND MODEI P 
Ri l Maurier, THE TUFT-HUNTER 
PICCADILLY AN EPISODE OF CONT] 
BIOGRAPHY. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinbur 
Now Ready, pi e ls. 
‘2 ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF T 
i WATERHOUSE HAWKINS, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
London: WINSOR & NEWTON, and all Bookseller 
| Just Publis] ed, price 5s 
TINES, AND OTHER FERMENT 
_ the Karliest Ages to the Present Time. 
SHEEN, 
al London: R. HARDW ICKE, 192, Pic adilly, W 
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WILLIAM DOUGLAS, Private 10th Roy 
‘‘ Whether ce nsidered as to its tone liter ry style, tance, worl a credit te re and 3 pro S a : g 
before was written by a private soldier in an rmy of the world.’ S ( 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 
Just Published, in Feap. 8vo., cloth, pr 3 
ST. PAUI 1T ATHENS 
j 4 
} c A ox 4 - - - 4 a p * 
By W L. ALEXANDER, D.D. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MARKHAWMW’S ENGLAND. 
Now Ready, with 1 W oodcuts, 12mo., 4 troncly 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
PY vd 7% fe Avir BLAU } , rl \ BUuLY VS ” ie i GD . 
From the FIRST INVASION by the ROMANS to the CLOSE of the INDIAN MUTINY 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 
WITH THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH RI SIX ( \ IV. N XXIII ( I 
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Memoranda Obituary , r - 
Learned Societies, Lis Pr l P P READING AND CHANTING 
Metropolitan Railway Locomotives. TWO OLD STRASBURG BALLADS. ‘By ¢ 
Among the Contributors may be mentioned the Sir D. Brew R.H., . MADAME GUYON. 
F.R.S.; Peter W. Barlow, C.E., F.R.S., & Ww, ] AY c. 8... - and t. ANCIENT PORTRAITS OF OUR LORD 
Joseph Hanson, F.R.1.A. 4 SAITLOR’S YARN By LancTon | T 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, I E.C, 1 B - R] ADINGS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT I 
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WARE HOUSES 


INT THE 


COMPANY. 


Of which one-third has been already subscribed. 


DEPOSIT,—£1 on Application, and £2 on Allotment. 
No quent Call to exceed £2. 10s. per Share, nor to be made until Three Calendar Months after the previous Cal] 
The liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Share 
DIRECTORS. 

' REDERIC HOLROYD, Esq. (Dir x of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company,) 8, Sus -square, Hyde Park— 

RT MADDOCK (Director of the Scinde Railway Company), P ice Villas, Maida-hill We ( 

LLIAM AUSTIN, Esq. (Director of the Metropolitan Railway Company), 167, Adelaide 1, St. John’s Wood. 
CAPTAIN BULKELEY (Director of the Great Western Railway | ), Cl * Lodge, Winds 

HAT R. DEAN, Esq. (Director of the London and North-Western Railway Company), 97, Gloucester-place, Portman-square 
GEORGE P. KITSON, Esq. (Chairman of the International Contract Company), 85, Cannon-street West, E.C. 
COLONEL THE HON. R. T. ROWLEY, M.P. (Director of the Mold and Denbigh Railway Company), 47, Berkeley-squar« 

SERT SIMPSON, Esq. (Messrs. Frederick Levick & ( , Iron Masters, London, and Cwm Celyn Iron Works, Mon: thshire 

. . } 1: lected a Du tor pr 12820 l lly u n ti ( , rey na a A l f r ; the tre tp} ly uy Vi t/ 

f the Board f even to nane. 
BANKERS.—BANK OF LONDON, Threadneedle-street and Charing Cross. 
SOLICITOR.—JOHN R. L. WALMISLEY, Esq., 5, Victoria-street, Westminster Abbey 
ENGIN EERS.—SIR CHARLES FOX & SON. 
SURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS. 
FRANCIS VIGERS, Esq., 3, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. FRANCIS WHITAKER, Esq., 3, Cannon-row, Westminster. 
BROKERS.—J. S. & A. SCRIMGEOUR & CO., 10, Old Broad-street. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. COLEMAN, TURQUAND, YOUNGS, & CO. (Public Accountants), 16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury. 


SECRETARY.—EDWARD JA} 
-STREET, 


TEMPORARY OFFICES.—No. 3, BRIDGE 


This Company has been formed for the purpose’ of con- 


tructing a Canal Basin, with Wharves and Warehouses 
1djoining, in the immediate vicinity of the Victoria Railway 


Bri lee at Battersea. 
The objects of the undertaking are two-fold :—Firstly, to 


supply good wharf and warehouse accommodation to the 


ith-western district of the Thames; and secondly, to 
‘ccommodate the traffic of the various railways, which 
‘converge to the point at which the wharves will be 


situated. 

The want of good wharf and warehouse accommodation 
has been long felt in this district, and still more severely 
since the demolition of the Grosvenor Canal, by which a 
long line of water frontage has been made to disappear 

The construction of the Thames Embankment also will 
sweep away not less than two and a half miles of wharves, 
and as a consequence almost entirely close up the water-way 
to the several warehouses lying along its course. 

The Railway Companies which will have access to the 
we the following :—The Great Western, the 
lon and North-Western, the Great Northern, the South 

estern, the London, Brighton, and South Coast, the 
L ondon, Chath: am, and Dover, and the Metropolitan. 
sted for the wharves is the only spot in the 


wharves 


| 
Lon 
\ 


it a 


The sit Cc sele 


WE 


[ES RANDALL, Esq. 


STMINSTER; and 85, CANNON-STREET WEST, E.C. 


favourable terms, and possession obtained, and itis proposed 


to commence the works immediately. 
The Canal Basin, when complete -d, will present a water- 
frontage of over 9,000 feet, and being formed so as to be 


made available twice in each day, coasters, barges, and 
canal-boats will receive the greatest dispatch in loading 


and unloading, and always be able to work afloat. 

The tariffs of charges have been arranged upon a firm 
basis, and the pte sources of revenue to be derived from 
the establishment of the proposed works will be— 


Canal and Dock Dues, 
Rental from Wharves and Warehouses, 
Charges for Loading and Unloading, &o. 


From the most careful estimates of the results anticipated, 
no doubt can be entertained that the Company’s operations 
will produce a highly remunerative return. 

The works have been let to responsible contractors, who 
have undertaken to complete them within two years from 
the date of commencement, and to pay 7 per cent. interest 
the paid-ap capital during their 
twelve months after their completion. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be 
he Bankers, ylicitor, Secretary 


upon construction, and for 


obtained from t! Brokers, 8 or 


metropolis where a large area of land abutting the Thames | to the Ci — at the Offices, 3, Bridge-street, West- 
can be obtained at a moderate cost. Nearly half the land minste id at oe Offices of the International Contract 
required—viz., 26 acres—has already been purchased on | Uo ining 85, Cannon-street West, E.C, 
FORM OF ARELIGASIOY FOR SHARES. 
(When filled up by the Applicant, this to be lodged, with £1 per Share, with the Company’s Banker 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF THE WEST  OMDON DOCKS AND WAREHOUSES COMPANY. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid into your Bankers the Sum of being £1 per Share on Shares in the 
» Con , Ll request you to allot me that number of Shares, and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any less number which may be 
l to me, and to be re eistered as a Shareholder in the Company, in conformity with the Act of Incorporation : 
Usual Si tture 
Name in full 
SE. cccccckond dehbdet eddie entbeeeeubobanas eseeenenneeniean 
) ratr 
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HE RIO DE JANEIRO GAS COMPANY 


(Tu TIM ILL Bi D). 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT, 1862. 


, + ¥ ‘s,s al ° ° 7 . . 
vif he constituted also a Societe Anonyme, 17d accordance wath the laws OF Brazil. 


J 


SHARE CAPITAL £600000,.in 30,000 Shares of £20 each. 
DEPOSIT £1 PER SHARE ON APPLICATION, AND £4 FURTHER ON ALLOTMENT. 


The remainder in the following instalments, viz. : 


£5 on 28th April, 1865. 


? 
| 


€harehold: 


£5 on 30th May, 1865. 


rs will have the option of postponing payment of the April and May instalments until the 30t 
of interest at the rate of 


£5 on 30th June, 1865. 


1 of June on payment 
£5 per cent. per annum. 


DIRECTORS. 
RICHARD CARRUTHERS, Esq., Eden Grove, near Carlisle (formerly of Rio de Janeiro). 


JAMES ATHERTON, Esq., Swinton Park, Manchester. 


ALEXANDER D. MACGREGOR, Esq. (Maud, Macgregor, & Co.), London. 


MAUGER SMITH COLLINGS, Esq., Guernsey. 


BARTLETT JAMES, Esq. (Carruthers, De Castro, & Co.), Manager of the Rio Gas Company from its cor ncement 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. BIRCHAM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, & CO., Parliament-street, S.W. 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury. 


BROKERS. 


Messrs. P. CAZENOVE 
SECRETARY (pro t 


CO., Threadneedle-street 


" 


Mr. JOHN DU BOULAY. 


TEMPORARY OFFICES—No. 1, Gresham House, Old Broad-street 


This Compariy has been formed for the purpose of acquiring two 
concessions granted by the Imperial Government of Brazil for lighting 
Rio de Janeiro with gas. The concessions, which are dated respec- 
tively the 11th March, 1551, and the 13th October, 1854, grant the 
monopoly of supplying the city with gas for a period of twenty-five 
years from the 25th March, 1854. 

In consequence of a provision inserted in the former concession, an 
assignment was prohibited, except with the consent of the Imperial 
Government, and consequently it was not competent for the conces- 
sionaire to release himself from his individual obligations so as to sur- 
render the concessions absolutely to a company; but a joint-stock 
undertaking, under the sanction of the Government of Brazil, was 
organized, for giving effect to the concession, the concessionaire re- 
maining liable to the Government. 

The result of the working, from the commencement, in 1854, up to 
the present time, has been highly satisfactory, and the proposal for a 
sale of the undertaking to an English company has arisen solely from 
the necessity which a comparatively new country like Brazil is under 
of obtaining capital from the European money markets to aid in the 
development of industrial undertakings. An Imperial decree having 
been obtained authorizing an absolute transfer to a company to be 
organized in Europe, of the concessions and all the rights, powers, 
privileges, and profits conferred thereby, all obstacles to the under- 
taking being absolutely vested in a joint-stock company are at an end. 
Arrangements have accordingly been made with the concessionaire 


and the Brazilian Company for a transfer to the present company of 


the concessions and the works and property of the existing under- 
taking, including contracts with the Government (the payments on 
which are guaranteed to be made in gold) and private individuals, 
and for maintaining those works and constructing and maintaining 
any other works that may be authorized by any further or supple- 
mental concession. 

The concession confers the exclusive privilege of furnishing gas to 


. . . . . . . . 5 5" 

the public authorities, as well as to private individuals, up to the 25th 
March, 1879, at the price of 8,000 reis (178. 9d.) per 1,000 cubic feet. 
There are at present in the city of Rio about 21,000 houses, of which 
only 6,900 are now furnished with gas lights. The increase, however, 
of houses requiring to be so lighted may be taken at about 30 per 
month. The public lamps exceed 5,000 in number. 

The following extracts from the published reports of the Brazilian 
‘ , , roe o 1 t ; : 
Company show the progressive increase in the number of burners 
since the first introduction of gas into Rio :— 


Houses supplied. Public Lam] 
Ist January, 1855 950 1,487 
jn " 1856 2,026 2,025 
- 1857 3,021 2,846 
- L858 3,607 3,419 
a 1859 1,309 1,124 
- LS60 1.828 1849 
9 186] 5,468 tL SoS 
es 1862 5.963 L371] 
“ 1863 6,373 1,907 
a 1864 6,694 L,926 


lhe net profits for the year 1863 amounted to £64,500, and for the 
year 1561 to £65,000, or upwards of 10 per cent. on the proposed 
purchase-money, namely, £600,000. 

Under the terms of the concession the Company will be at liberty to 
introduce into Rio all machinery and raw material necesé iry to the 
manufacture of gas free of duty. 

‘The agreement for the purchase of the concessions, and of all the 
valuable gasworks, connected buildings, and property in Rio, provides 
that the concessionaire shall bear the preliminary and all other expenses 
of the Company, up to the time ofthe undertaking being handed over 
to them, and an Imperial decree obtained, approving the transfer, and 
recognizing the company as a Société Anonyme in Brazil. The pur- 
chase-money will be paid as follows :—£150,000 out of the deposits on 
allotment, and the balance, £450,000, on 30th June next, or so soon 
thereafter as the property is handed over to the Company, and the 
[Imperial decree obtained. The Company has the option of paying one- 
half of the purchase-money in fully paid up shares. 

The profits of the undertaking will accrue to the shareholders as 
from Ist July next. 

The subscribers will thus acquire a valuable property and an existing 
business, the net profits of which (without taking into consideration 
the progressive increase which past experience shows may be certainly 
expected) will yield them an immediate return on their capital ex- 
ceeding 10 per cent. per annum. 

Copies of the concession and of the agreement of purchase, together 
with the articles of association, can be inspected at the offices of 
Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, Drake, & Co., 46, Parliament-street, 
Westminster. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained of 
Messrs. Mauda, Macgregor, & Co.,Gresham House, Old Broad-street ; 
and of Messrs. P. Cazenove & Co., the Brokers of the Company, 
Threadneedle-street. 





THE RIO DE JANEIRO GAS COMPANY (LIMITED). 


NOTIC E 2 hereby given that no further Applications for Shares in this Company will be received from London Applicants afte 
SATURDAY, the 25th inst., and from Country Applicants after MONDAY, the 27th inst. 


Temporary Offices, 1, Gresham House, Old Broad-strect, Feb. 23, 1865. 
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sy order, 
JOHN DU BOULAY, Secretary (pro tem.). 
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